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this 8-foot-wide, full color Wall Display 


“FAMOUS HIGHWAYS of this Amazing America” 


@ It’s ready to mail—this big interesting wall display for teachers—picturing 
in full color eight of America’s most fascinating historic highways. The 
display opens out into a band more than eight feet wide, which can be 
arranged to fit smaller wall spaces, if desired. With this lithographed display 
you will receive four well-illustrated lesson topics, covering early history, 
scenic attractions, economic importance, and unique anecdotes of American 
Highways. Fill in the coupon and send for your copy of this material right away. 


pom ee eee ee ee ee 
T H I Ss Cc Oo U P ‘3 N Mail this coupon to Greyhound Information Center, 
K R j N G 4S Y Oo U R Room 200, 113 St. Clair Ave., N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio, for 
WALL DISPLAY 





your copy of “Famous Highways of This Amazing America.” 
Please enclose a dime wrapped in paper to cover handling 
and mailing. 
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GREYHOUND School 


Address. ST-96 e 
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One project that should be of interest to all teachers is the effort 
of your association to legally increase the benefits we may receive 
| from the Retirement Fund. The Executive committee at the beginning 
| of the year retained an actuary to make a thorough study of the 
present status of the fund in the light of its twenty year existence, and 
he will bring his findings and recommendations to the Executive com- 
mittee in September. Your delegates at the meeting of the Represen- 
tative Assembly in November will receive the report and take what- 
ever action they desire. 

Through the work of the Welfare committee our group insurance 
plan is developing rapidly and the teachers of many counties are 
being given the benefit of the group health and accident insurance. 
The schools of the state have received over $2,000,000 worth of surplus 
goods through the activities of a committee of our association. 

Your previous interest and assistance is appreciated, and your 
future cooperation required for the successful development of the Cur- 
riculum Planning Program. Through the cooperation of the State De- 
partment and the University of Wisconsin, we have made good prog- 
ress and valuable material has been developed for your use, but your 
continued support is necessary. 

Even though our local or district meetings held last year were of 
value, we are pleased that in 1946 we may have a full scale conven- 
tion with the information and inspiration that it brings to our members. 

Harrison U. Wood, 


President, 
Wisconsin Education Association. 
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Operation Crossroads 


by Lyle W. Ashby 
Assistant Editor, Journal of the 
National Education Association 


HEN the world’s fourth atom bomb ex- 

ploded at Bikini on July 1, I was sitting 
on the decks of the USS Appalachian about 18 
miles from the target fleet of 73 vessels. The 
bomb was to be dropped from a B-29 at 9 a. m. 
Bikini time. By 7:30 we knew the bomber was 
making its test runs. Observer planes and the 
pilotless drone planes to be run through the 
atomic cloud were assuming their positions. In 
all, 68 planes were involved. 

Tension rose when a few minutes before 9 
the word came that the live run was on the 
way. We adjusted our dark glasses. At pre- 
cisely 9 came the words: ‘Bomb away’. The 
next 40 seconds seemed endless. Everyone was 
quiet. Suddenly there was a flash like sheet 
lightning. Then a red hot ball of fire on the 
horizon. The mid-morning sun through the 
same dark glasses seemed very tame in 
comparison, 

Out of the ball of fire there instantly de- 
veloped a low mushroom cloud like a great 
canopy over the target fleet. From the center 
a slender towering cloud rose in tumbling 
turbulence. At 25,000 feet it was headed out 
like a giant cotton candy. This cloud was the 
richest color of creamy white imaginable with 
a definite pinkish cast on the side. Within an 
hour it was thinned out and dispersed across 
the sky. 


A Let Down for Correspondents 

Shortly after the explosion, Navy crews 
started sending drone boats into the lagoon to 
test radioactivity. By 2 p. m. our ship was 
steaming back into the lagoon following 
Admiral Blandy’s flagship McKinley. We an- 
chored just inside the lagoon upwind from the 
target fleet. With binoculars we could see fires 


Editor's Note: The author of this article was an 
accredited correspondent at the first atom bomb test 
in Bikini lagoon last summer. He represented the 
Educational Press Association of America. This is 
the first time the educational press has been recog- 
nized on a major U. S. Government project. It is 
hoped that this will open the door to recognition 
of the educational press on other missions less 
military in character. 


4 


To make the atomic age the golden age for 
mankind depends largely upon the teachers 
of the world. 


and smoke on a good many ships and watch 
fire boat crews seeking to put out flames 
wherever they dared. 


Next morning we sailed on to the far side 
of the target fleet. That afternoon we were 
taken on small boats for a tour through the 
target fleet to inspect damage but again we 
were not allowed to board any vessels. They 
were still considered ‘‘hot’’ with radioactivity. 

Some of the correspondents had been let 
down after the explosion because the stories 
of earthquakes and tidal waves had proved 
groundless. At 18 miles we could hardly feel 
the blast or heat wave. This closeup tour, how- 
ever, convinced correspondents of the frighten- 
ing power of the bomb. The next afternoon 
we were permitted to board the German Prince 
Eugen, the heavy cruiser Pensacola, and the 
Nevada. Superstructures of the worst hit vessels 
were a tangled mass of wreckage. 


Terrific Power for Destruction 

When you consider that this one bomb, 
despite the fact that it exploded several hun- 
dred feet above the ships, sank five of them, 
heavily damaged nine others, and would have 
put out of commission a dozen or so more, 
you begin to realize its terrific power. Any 
person on deck within a radius of a half mile 
would have been killed or injured. Many of 
those below deck shielded by the hulls would 
also have been killed or injured. The second 
bomb exploded under water on July 25 did 
even more damage as was expected. 

These atom bombs are the equivalent of 
20,000 tons.of TNT. For technical reasons the 
atom bomb cannot be made less potent. Doubt- 
less it can be made more powerful. It is the 
perfect weapon not only for destruction but 
for the production of mass hysteria. 

I do not consider myself a competent judge 
as to the wisdom of the Bikini tests. The Joint 
Chiefs of Staff ordered them. The President 
approved and the Congress authorized the use 
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of certain ships. Cost will be in the neighbor- 
hood of 100 million dollars. 


Military Protection Must Be Scientific 

Bikini was a dramatic and highly publicized 
war game—our first in the atomic era. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that the 
Bikini tests are but one phase of a vast pat- 
tern of research and experimentation in the 
art of defense which in many respects involves 
offense if this country should be attacked. Our 
military forces are going forward with tests 
and experimentation on rocket and atom pro- 
pelled planes designed for stratospheric flight 
at supersonic speeds without pilots. The United 
States Strategic Bombing Survey, a group of 
12 civilians appointed by the President to study 
the cause of Japan's defeat, has recommended 
a new department of long range, remote con- 
trol aerial welfare. We are developing bac- 
teriological warfare to the point where we can 
literally sow disease. We are conducting tests 
in the Arctic. 

Where are we heading? Other nations are 
doubtless embarked on similar programs. On 
the other hand, are we ready to give up mil- 
itary protection? If we are to have military 
protection, it must be scientific or it will be 
useless. Let the armed services be scientific 
about their business or else let us save the 
money and spend it on other ways of securing 
the peace. 


Abolition of War 

Actually, of course, neither the alternative 
of pushing forward with every possible scien- 
tific aid to warfare nor the alternative of being 
without any armed forces in the world today 
make sense. 

First of all we need to get the atom bomb 
under international control. Even that is not 
enough. If we got into a war without atom 
bombs at the beginning they could be manu- 
factured and used before the war ended. 

We must strike for nothing less than the 
abolition of war as an instrument of national 
policy. Members of the United Nations have 
renounced force as a means of settling inter- 
national differences. But many nations have 
made similar pledges in the past without effect. 
We need a world organization based upon in- 
ternational law, with courts to interpret the 
law and an international military force to back 
it up. Then and only then may we expect to 
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have a basis for solving the problem of war 
between nations. 


This does mean giving up some of our so- 
called sovereignty with respect to international 
relations. But actually our sovereignty is already 
a myth anyway. We didn’t choose to go to 
war in 1917. We didn’t choose to go to war 
in 1941. Obviously we are not free to do as 
we please in the field of international relations. 


Answer Depends on Teachers 

The alternative today is about the same as 
it was when Benjamin Franklin long ago said 
to the 13 colonies on the eastern seaboard of 
the United States, “Unite or die”. What we do 
in the next few years will determine the fate 
of our children and their children. The way 
will not be easy. Neither is the way of war. 
Better even a hard way and live than a hard 
way that rewards with annihilation. 

If mankind has the good judgment to de- 
velop and use atomic energy for peaceful pur- 
suits, it can mean that there will no longer 
need to be any “have-not’’ countries. The pos- 
sibilities of this vast energy open doors that 
will enable mankind to make the atomic age 
the golden age of all history. 

Is mankind big enough in its thinking to 
make it so? The answer to that question de- 
pends very largely upon the teachers of the 
world. 





WEA Officers’ Terms Advanced 


Due to cancellation of the 1945 convention, 
officers and committees served an additional 
year. The committee on constitutional revi- 
sions considered the effect of this unavoidable 
situation upon the turnover of officers. It rec- 
ommended to the Executive committee that 
the terms of all elective officers be advanced 
one year in order to maintain the continuity 
provided in the constitution. The recommenda- 
tion was adopted by the Executive committee 
and a schedule of elections approved accord- 
ingly. Under the schedule (barring resignation 
cases) the association will elect two executive 
members each year as provided in the con- 
stitution. 





Culture is the habit of being pleased with 
the best and knowing why.— HENRY VAN 
DYKE. 














The Thirtieth Star 


by Edgar G. Doudna 


Chairman, Committee on Peoples 
and Nationalities Wisconsin 
State Centennial Committee 


O* MAY 29, 1848, Wisconsin became the 
thirtieth state in the Union and a new 
star was added to the American flag. In com- 
memoration of this event the state of Wiscon- 
sin will celebrate its first centennial in 1948. 

The Legislature of 1945 created the Wis- 
consin State Centennial Committee to which 
the governor was to appoint members who 
would “‘be authorized and directed to make all 
necessary plans and arrangements for the cen- 
tennial.’’ The University of Wisconsin, which 
will also celebrate its 100th anniversary in 
1948, and all departments and agencies of the 
state government are author 
ized and directed to co-oper- 
ate to the fullest extent with 
the State Centennial com- 
mittee. The centennial cb 
servance is to be held at the 
State Fair Park, Milwaukee, 
in the six weeks preceding 
the annual state fair and in 
conjunction with the fair. 

This, however, ‘s not all 
of the program for the 
committee is planning a 
state-wide observance in 
which every section and 
locality will participate and 
be a part. 

The school year of 1947-48 will afford an 
unusual opportunity for studying the develop- 
ment of the state, its resources, industries, peo- 
ple, and culture. The story of Wisconsin’s hun- 
dred years of statehood is, of course, to be the 
theme and May 29, 1948, the central and focal 
day of observance with programs especially 
adapted to this day. These programs will nat- 
urally emphasize the making of the constitution 
and the story of the founding fathers, but it 
will vary with the localities which are celebrat- 
ing the birthday of the state. 

The Curriculum Planning committee is co- 








operating with the Centennial committee in 
emphasizing Wisconsin as a unit of study dur- 
ing the next two years with especial emphasis 
during the school year 1947-48. There will be 
prepared a brief, readable summary of the his- 
tory of Wisconsin during the first hundred 
years of statehood with a brief summary of the 
history before 1848. This will vot be a text- 
book but it is hoped it will be equally useful 
for schools and the general public. 


A short history of education in Wisconsin 
will be prepared along the same lines, but for 
the purpose of showing the growth of schools 
in Wisconsin. This should be of especial inter- 
est to teachers. 

Local history is the most important part of 
the educational program and it offers the great- 
est opportunity for the schools to study their 
own communities. A guide 
for teachers with directions 
and aids for the develop- 
ment of a local history unit 
and the relations of such a 
unit to the total pattern of 
state and national history 
will be prepared. 

During the year the Cur- 
riculum committee will aid 
in the development of re- 
source units in which activi- 
ties can be related to the 
community, state, and na- 
tion. The centennial affords 
motivation for a 

real study of Wisconsin 
with especial emphasis upon the growth in a 
century from a small state to the present great 
commonwealth. 


unusual 


Editor's Note: The cut on this page is of the state 
coat of arms. It consists of a quartered shield bear- 
ing respectively, a plough for agriculture, an arm 
and held hammer for manufactures, a crossed shovel 
and pick for mining, and an anchor for navigation, 
all representing pursuits of the people of the state. 
The shield is supported by two figures, a yeoman and 
a sailor, representing labor on land and water. The 
badger is for the “Badger State’, and the word 
“Forward” the state’s motto. The thirteen stars rep- 
resent the original thirteen states. The state seal is 
circular in shape. It is the coat of arms and the 
words "Great Seal of the State of Wisconsin”. 
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Randolph Churchill 


Randolph Churchill, the fighting son of that 
famous and fearless father, Winston Churchill, 
will be one of the headline speakers for the 
annual WEA convention in Milwaukee, Nov. 
7-9. He comes to the United States with a 
background of many haz- 
ardous missions in the 
fighting forces of Great 
Britain and after a period 


of membership in the 
House of Commons. 
His war service has 


given him little oppor- 
tunity to make his mark 
in the House of Commons 
to which he was elected in 
a by-election in 1940. Yet when he did speak 
in the defense of his father’s Government he 
literally dissected individual attackers in a sec- 
tion of the Conservative Party. 


Cecil Brown 


Expulsion from Italy during the days of the 
Fascists for telling too much of the truth and 
censorship by the British because of his “‘pes- 
simistic’” though wholly factual and true re- 
ports shortly before the fall of Singapore are a 
part of the experience of Cecil Brown. Among 
his breathtaking  experi- 
ences in reporting the war 
was his presence aboa-d 
the British warship, Re- 
pulse, when it and the 
Prince of Wales were tor- 
pedoed and sunk after 
Pearl Harbor. His story, 
reported from Singapore 
made journalistic history. 
Since his return to the 
United States, Mr. Brown has done regular 
broadcasting and has contributed to our lead- 
ing magazines. 


Karl E. Mundt 

Karl E. Mundt, congressman from South 
Dakota, was one of the outstanding speakers 
at the NEA convention in Buffalo in July. A 
former schoolmaster himself he has made a 
notable record in the ten years he has been in 
Congress. Late in 1945 as a member of a spe- 
cial committee of the House Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, he spent 63 days making an 
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Teachers Will 


Hear Top Notch 
Speakers 


economic and political study of Russia and 
Russian-dominated terri- 
tories. He was author of 
the House Resolution 215 
which gave Congressional 
approval for the establish- 
ment of an International 
Organization of Education 
and Cultural Affairs. The 
spirit of this resolution 
was written into the San 
Francisco Charter. 
UNESCO was the result. Mr. Mundt was one 
of our most popular speakers at the 1934 WEA 
convention. 





Dr. George W. Crane 

Dr. Crane is both a psychologist and doctor 
of medicine. For five years he was Research 
Psychologist under the auspices of the National 
Research Council of America and the Carnegie 
Foundation of America. Through his syndi- 
cated columns in the news- 
papers and his lectures he 
has made available to mil- 
lions a practical and inter- 
esting account of the 
wealth of scientific data. 
In Milwaukee alone dur- 
ing the past five years, Dr. 
Crane has delivered 37 
lectures before important 
organizations. His book on 
applied psychology is used in universities and 
colleges in the United States and foreign 
countries. . 





Thursday Evening Program 


For the special Thursday evening feature 
President Wood has secured a dance group of 
18 boys and girls from the Cheyenne Moun- 
tain schools, Colorado Springs, Col. 











by Cyril O. Houle 
Dean, University College 
University of Chicago 


CHOOL leaders have done much talking 

and writing about adult education in the 
last twenty-five years. Yet today most schools 
are occupied almost exclusively with the edu- 
cation of children and youth. It appears now 
that public schools must assume greater fe- 
sponsibility for the education of adults or yield 
the field to new institutions designed for that 
purpose. ° 

The future will almost certainly bring about 
an enormous growth in the opportunities which 
are provided by society for mature people to 
learn new things. Adult education is as old 
as our civilization and most of the really great 
teachers in our long tradition taught not chil- 
dren but mature men and women. Until very 
recently, however, adult education has been for 
the relatively few. Now it is increasingly an 
activity of the many or, indeed, of all. Its 
growth may even outstrip that which the sec- 
ondary school experienced in the years from 
1890 to 1940. At the start of that half-century, 
six per cent of the young people of high school 
age were in attendance; at its end, the figure 
had risen to seventy per cent. 


Factors Influencing Expansion 


The probable future increase will be caused 
by many factors. Some of the most important 
ones may be briefly highlighted. 

1. Our population is becoming increasingly 
an adult population. In 1790 for every 1000 
children there were 782 adults; in 1940 for 
every 1000 children there were 2455 adults. 
Our society cannot improve itself unless it 
finds some way of giving to adults a means of 
continuously adjusting to life. It must also find 
ways to help them learn how to formulate and 
seek new goals for their society. Life expect- 
ancy in 1790 was about 29 years; today it is at 
least 65. In a stable society in which one can- 
not expect to live much beyond 29, children in 
schools can perhaps have enough education to 
last them all their lives. In a society which 
changes as rapidly as ours, and where adults 






The Future for peddlt Educatiou 


If the school does not accept the responsibil- 
ity of directing the adult education program, 
some other agency will. 


live out a long life, it is not possible to remain 
intellectually alive without some means of 
constantly broadening one’s understanding. 

2. Our rapidly changing social order is in- 
creasing the demand for education. We are 
realizing more and more that we cannot solve 
the problems of our society without providing 
education for adults. When men are thrown 
out of work by a machine, they must be re- 
educated before they can secure new employ- 
ment. Juvenile delinquency is caused not by 
the child but by the parent. The infant mor- 
tality death rate is higher than it should be 
because mothers and fathers do not know how 
to take care of their children. In each of these 
cases, and in many others, adult education can 
serve as one very important way of helping to 
meet a pressing need. 

3. Increased leisure creates time for educa- 
tion. The marked increase in leisure time has 
made possible a greater freedom on the part 
of the average adult. In 1914 the average work- 
week in industry was 51.5 hours, but by 1935 
it had dropped to 37.2 hours. The average 
American industrial worker had gained four- 
teen hours a week of freedom which he could 
use either for good or for ill. 

4. Education breeds the desire for more 
education. The ability to use skills and learn- 
ing means that they will be used. In the war 
of 1917-18, the average service man had a 
sixth grade education. Therefore, in the next 
twenty-five years, the Army built all of its 
training plans for the next war on that fact. 
Almost immediately after the new war began 
in 1941, however, the plans had to be scrapped, 
since the average soldier had a tenth grade edu- 
cation. He was a different kind of man and 
he could not be trained by the same methods. 
This fact indicates very clearly the impact of 
the schools and colleges on American life. As 
they extend and improve their work, they will 
increasingly produce people who have the 
intellectual curiosity and the ability to continue 
to learn. 
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5. We have discovered that adults can learn. 
Early pioneers in adult education were con- 
stantly faced with the belief that adults could 
not learn. The studies which have been. made 
‘on this point are still far from conclusive, but 
such evidence as exists indicates that the ability 
of the average person to learn rises through 
childhood, levels off at about the age of 19 
to 21, remains at that level until the age of 45, 
and then starts downward, so that a person of 
about the age of 55 is able to learn only about 
as well as when he was 14. A few studies 
have been made of people who had remained 
intellectually active through continued study. 
With this restricted group, the curve did not 
go down after the age of 45. In short, if one 
practices learning, one keeps the skill almost 
indefinitely. This set of figures overwhelmingly 
indicates the vast potentiality for improvement 
which is not now utilized by our society. 


6. The war placed a premium on education. 
Advancement in the Army and Navy was 
largely based on learning new skills and under- 
standings. There are millions of men and 
women in the world today who have achieved 
a mew respect for the power of education, in 
part because of the formal training program 
through which they went, and in part because 
of their participation in the numerous off-duty 
programs which both the Army and the Navy 
found it necessary to organize. 


Aims of Adult Education 


As a result of these and other factors, adult 
education has developed in an amazingly di- 
verse fashion. It is a group of people studying 
how to read and write. It is a little theatre 
group trying to find new ways of expressing 
itself. It is a collection of farmers watching 
a demonstration of the latest methods of fight- 
ing insects. It is a woman conscientiously read- 
ing her way through a series of related books. 
It is a wounded war veteran learning a new 
trade. It is a group of people studying art in 
a museum. It is a lonely lighthouse keeper 
sending in lessons to a university correspond- 
ence division. It is a handful of people in a 
factory studying how to advance themselves. 
It is a group of labor union members absorb- 
ing economics. The list could be prolonged 
indefinitely, but it is important to realize that 
in all of these cases the element of a very real 
mature need is present. 
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There appear to be at least four major rea- 
sons why adults undertake further education: 

1. To remove deficiencies in childhood edu- 
cation. A man or woman who fails to learn to 
read and write—or even to secure a liberal 
education—during youth can start no earlier 
to get one. It should be remarked parenthetic- 
ally, however, that even these restitutional 
kinds of learning must be taught in a manner 
befitting the maturity of the adult student. 

2. To maintain and improve acquired skills 
and interests. A person who in youth has cul- 
tivated a taste for understanding social and 
economic affairs, for gardening, for the fine 
arts, or for some recreational skill cannot keep 
and develop this special interest without cul- 
tivating it further, or without participating in 
‘group activities in which his abilities are main- 
tained and his understanding constantly 
broadened. 


3. To develop new interests. Men and 
women in the course of their experience often 
find that they would like to know new things 
just for the sake of knowing them. 

4. To meet problems which are not encoun- 
tered until maturity. This aim is the most dis- 
tinctly adult educational since it deals with the 
needs felt only by mature people. It is con- 
cerned with such problems as marital adjust- 
ment, the rearing of children, the creation of 
a happy home life, the improvement of occu- 
pational skill, and the adjustment to advancing 
age and later maturity. Many things can best 
be taught in adulthood and properly belong at 
this level. 


Agencies of Adult Education 

Several different kinds of agencies are 
actively at work in the field of adult education. 

The first group of agencies is made up of 
institutions which were originally developed 
for the education of young people but which 
have taken on the additional function of edu- 
cating adults. The best examples are the public 
schools, the colleges, and the universities. None 
of these agencies has as yet completely learned 
how to adjust its program to meet this im- 
portant function. It is impossible to introduce 
a broad new objective into an established social 
institution without profoundly affecting all 
previous policies and activities. 

Another group of agencies are those which 
were originally developed for adult educational 

















purposes. The best known of these are the 
agricultural extension program and the emer- 
gency adult educational program which was 
carried on during the depression. 

Still another kind of agency is that which 
grew up originally for both children and adults 
on a broad community-centered basis. Museums, 
libraries, settlement houses, and community 
centers are illustrative of this type. 


By far the greatest development in recent 
years, however, has occurred in agencies which 
were set up for basically non-educational pur- 
poses but which have had to develop programs 
of education in order to accomplish their 
primary function. The best known of such 
agencies are the Army and Navy which, in the 
last six years, have been carrying on the largest 
program of adult education which the world 
has ever seen. Other kinds of agencies have 
also developed significant adult education pro- 
grams. Labor unions have introduced many 
kinds of educational activities in an effort to 
become social as well as economic agencies. 
Corporations and other large commercial and 
industrial enterprises have developed trainmg 
programs not only to provide vocational skills 
but also to achieve a wide array of other goals. 
Prison officials have come to realize that their 
basic task is an educational one and that they 
must educate the prisoner so that he will have 
a sense of social responsibility to a democratic 
society. Government agencies, in extending 
their substantive programs, have found educa- 
tion to be useful. Cooperatives have realized 
that they cannot long endure if their members 
do not have an understanding of the require- 
ments of the business enterprises in which they 
are engaged. 


Responsibility of the School 


Whether they like it or not, those responsible 
for public schools will affect and be affected by 
the great new development of adult education. 

If they attempt to ignore it, they will dis- 
cover that society is pressing it upon them, per- 
haps in forms which they will consider unde- 
sirable. They will also find that their delay has 
caused other and probably less-qualified 
agencies in. the community to assume a 
dominant role. 

If those responsible for the public schools 
take the leadership, however, a far different 
result will follow. Because the school is one 
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of the most pervasive agencies in our society, 
many more adults can be served. Because teach- 
ers and administrators have professional com- 
petence, the educational program for adults 
will be better and more stable. New experi- 
ments in the content, method, and administra- 
tion of learning must be projected, tried, 
evaluated, and the results adopted. As time 
goes on, in fact, the public school will become 
a different kind of agency, resembling less and 
less its present form, but it will be an agency 
which is far better able to serve the needs of 
our society. 


. Nominations 


For WEA Offices 


All persons desiring to be candidates for 
any elective offices in the Wisconsin Education 
Association shall file their intention in the 
office of the Secretary on or before 12:00 
o'clock NOON of the 25th day of September. 
The information regarding candidates shall be 
approved by the candidates. A letter of con- 
sent from the candidate should be included 
with the filing papers or received from the 
candidate on or before the deadline hour. 
Names may be filed by the candidates them- 
selves or by any organization, group or person 
interested in promoting such person’s candi- 
dacy. Information upon candidates will appear 
in the October Journal. , 

Officers to be elected are: President, first 
vice-president, second vice-president, third vice- 
president, Treasurer, Executive Committee 
members from Districts II and V for three- 
year terms and from District VI for a two-year 


term. 


The Day’s Work 


The day’s work counts—it isn’t what 
You mean to do a week ahead; 

It isn’t what you know you'll gain 
When all annoyances have fled; 

It isn’t what you dreamed and planned; 
Such hopes are but a phantom land— 

The day’s work counts. 
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The day’s work counts—it isn’t much, 

The gain of those few painful hours, 
But be content if there is shown 

Some product of those sacred powers 
Which guide each mind—uphold each hand, 

Strive with the best at your command— 
The day’s work counts. 

—Arthur Chapman. 
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Guidance Program for Wisconsin 


ANY Wisconsin educators are actively 

engaged at present in setting-up a state- 
wide program of guidance. To this end a major 
committee consisting of thirty-six members, not 
including local committees in many schools 
and communities, has been created. The objec- 
tive of this committee is to reach out to every 
school and community in the state, large, and 
small, and to extend to these schools such serv- 
ices as are needed to help guidance services or 
to promote existing programs. 

The committee has approved and accepted 
the definition of guidance which has been de- 
veloped by the Occupational Information and 
Guidance Service of the United States Office 
of Education: ‘Guidance is the process of ac- 
quainting the individual with various ways in 
which he may discover and use his natural en- 
dowment, in addition to special training avail- 
able from any source, so that he may live, and 
make a living, to the best advantage to himself 
and to society.” 

Progress reports to date have discovered 
definite needs for guidance services throughout 
the state, especially in the smaller schools. The 
larger cities with guidance programs, the State 
Department of Public Instruction, the State 
Board of Vocational and Adult Education, uni- 
versities, colleges, and teacher-training institu- 
tions have an obligation to-perform. Their help 
is needed as promoters and consultants. Only 
by this cooperative effort can we justify the 
existance of a State-Wide Guidance Committee. 

In order to make the work of the State Guid- 
ance Committee more effective and to distribute 
responsibilities for an all-state program of 
guidance, we submit the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, there are definite needs and de- 
mands for guidance services in most schools 
throughout the State; and 

WHEREAS, the State Guidance Committee, 
the Wisconsin State Department of Public In- 
struction, the State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education, the State University, and 
various colleges have available many services. 
materials, and have consultants available to aid 
communities in need of such services; and 

WHEREAS, guidance services to individuals 
is definitely a preventative program as applied 
to the many social problems including juvenile 
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delinquency, and not merely a remedial or 
corrective measure; therefore 


Be it resolved: 1. That this conference of 
Wisconsin State-wide Guidance committee, 
composed of thirty-six representatives, as- 
sembled from all parts of the state, hereby re- 
quests that the State Department of Public In- 
struction, and the State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education recommend that every 
public school in the state employing three or 
more teachers be encouraged to select at least 
one person to be responsible for guidance 
services. 


2. That the State Department of Public 
Instruction and the State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education recommend and encourage 
the administration of each given school system 
or school employing three or more teachers to 
provide the allotment of a scheduled place 
within the school day, to provide adequate 
facilities within the school building, and to 
adjust the class load and guidance duties of 
the persons responsible to give guidance serv- 
ices so that they are able to carry out the sound 
guidance services which are necessary. 

3. That teacher-training institutions be re- 
quested to establish guidance courses and work- 
shops in order to make such services available 
to schools and guidance people in all parts of 
the state. 

4, That the State Department of Public In- 
struction and State Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education recommend the attendance of 
those persons responsible or to be responsible 
for guidance services at conferences, work- 
shops, and extension courses for the purpose 
of further personal training and for the local 
program development. 


5. That these State Departments provide a 
state-wide central clearing bureau for all guid- 
ance services needed in all schools of the state. 


6. That we recommend that the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction and State Board 
of Vocational and Adult Education set up a 
method of certifying guidance counselors on 
the basis of preparation and experience in 
keeping with the present method of certifying 
teachers. 











7. That three semester hours in a basic over- 
view course in the principles and practices of 
guidance be made a minimum requirement of 
all future teachers in the State of Wisconsin. 

8. That the North Central association in- 
clude in its accrediting procedures a survey of 
the guidance program as one of the important 
factors in the evaluation of the secondary 
schools in the state. 

9. That a copy of this resolution be sent to 
the chairman of the North Central association, 
to the Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction, to the State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education, to all universities, col- 
leges, and institutions training teachers within 
the State of Wisconsin. 

JOSEPHINE HINTGEN, 
Chairman of the State-Wide Guidance 
Committee 





This report has been prepared by: 


Alvin H. Hanson, Chairman 
Counselor, Rufus King High, Milwaukee 


A. G. Brown, Department of Education, 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie 


Herbert Hadow, Guidance and Attendance 
Officer, Beaver Dam 


Irene Pippel Hagberg, Visiting Teacher, Beloit 
Public Schools, Beloit 


Mary Helen Keating, Dean of Girls, Whitefish 
Bay High School, Whitefish Bay 


John A. Kubiak, Supervisor, Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance, State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education, Madison 


Marjorie Mitchell, Guidance Director, Eau Claire 


J. Anne Schweger, Counselor, Franklin Junior 
High School, Green Bay 











Proposed Amendments 
To the WEA Constitution 
Section 3 of Article IV is amended to read: 


Section 3. The President and Vice-Presidents 
shall be elected annually and serve for one 
year. The Secretary and Treasurer shall be 
elected for terms of one year, but after two 
successive elections for such terms of one year, 
respectively, such Secretary and such Treasurer 
may be elected for terms of three years, respec- 
tively. Members of the Executive Committee, 
except the President and First Vice-President, 
shall be elected and serve for terms of three 
years each. The terms of all officers shall begin 
on January 1, immediately following their 
election. 


Section 5 of Article V which permits the 
offices of Secretary and Treasurer to be held 
by one person, is stricken and Section 6 is 
renumbered Section 5. 


Section 5 of Article V is amended to read: 


Section 5. Subject to the provisions of this 
constitution and the acts of the Representative 
Assembly, the Executive Committee shall have 
full charge of the work of the association in 
the interim between the annual meetings of 
the Representative Assembly. Annual meetings 
of the Executive Committee shall be held at 


the time and place of the annual meeting of 
the association. Other meetings of the Executive 
Committee may be held upon call of the chair- 
man or upon written request to the chairman 
of three members of such committee and upon 
due notice of the time and place of holding 
such meeting being given to each member of 
such committee. The Executive Committee shall 
prepare and submit to the annual meeting of 
the Representative Assembly a budget for the 
ensuing year, which budget shall set forth the 
estimated receipts and expenditures for the 
period covered thereby. When a budget has 
been approved by a majority vote of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly, the Executive Committee 
shall have power to authorize the expenditure 
of the association’s funds in accordance with 
the terms and conditions thereof. Expenditures 
of the association’s funds, not authorized by 
the budget, may be authorized by the Executive 
Committee, in an emergency, by a two-thirds 
vote of the entire membership of such com- 
mittee. The Executive Committee shall have 
power to make contracts for the association, 
provided such contracts have been authorized 
by the Representative Assembly. The Executive 
Committee shall have power to fill by appoint- 
ment all vacancies in any office of the associa- 
tion occurring after the annual meeting, but 
such appointees shall serve only until the gen- 
eral election held at the annual meeting next 
following such appointment. The person so 
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elected shall hold office for the remainder of 
the term of the district in which the vacancy 
occurred. The. Executive Committee shall exer- 
cise such other powers as may be delegated to 
it by the Representative Assembly and shall 
make a report to the Representative Assembly 
annually in writing covering its actions during 
the preceding year. The financial statement of 
such report may be combined with the report 
of the Treasurer. - 

Section 2 of Article VI is amended to read: 

Section 2. The Representative Assembly shall 
meet annually, holding its first session on the 
first day of the annual meeting of the associa- 
tion, if such is held, at an hour and place to 
be designated in the annual program. Subse- 
quent sessions shall be held, during the annual 
meeting of the association, at such times and 
places as shall be designated in the annual pro- 
grams, but the times and places of holding such 
subsequent sessions may be changed by majority 
vote of the Representative Assembly. 

Article VIII is amended in the following 
manner: 

Section 2 of Article VIII is to be renum- 
bered Section 3 and a new Section 3 is created 
to read: 

In the event that the Representative As- 
sembly does not have an annual meeting, the 
official tenure of all officers of the association 
shall be extended one year or for such number 
of years during which the , Representative 
Assembly does not meet.” 

Amend Rules Governing Nominations and 
Candidacies by adding paragraph No. 3 to the 
amendments relative thereto as adopted by the 
1943 Representative Assembly: 

“3, Whenever September 25 falls on Sun- 
day, notification of candidacies may be received 
on or before 12:00 o’clock NOON on Sep- 
tember 26.” 

The foregoing amendments have received 
the approval of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee proposes the fol- 
lowing amendment to be included in this re- 
port: Section 1 of Article V is amended as 
follows: 

Section 1. The President shall preside at all 
meetings of the association and Representative 
Assembly and shall perform such other duties 
as may be imposed by the provisions of this 
constitution and any resolution adopted by the 
Representative Assembly and such other duties 
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as customarily pertain to an executive officer. 
The President shall, by and with the advice, 
assistance and consent of the Executive Com- 
mittee, prepare the program for the annual 
meeting of the association and submit a copy 
of same to the Secretary in time for publica- 
tion and distribution as hereinafter provided. 
The President shall complete the appointment 
of standing committees by the time of the 
January meeting of the Executive Committee. 


COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 


J. P. Mann, Chairman 
H. J. Antholz 

Wm. C. Hansen 
Florence Scherbarth 
Fred Witter 

Harrison Wood 

Amil Zellmer 





Your Retirement Fund 


Teachers will be pleased to know that the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1946, was a very 
profitable one for their retirement fund. The 
income was sufficient to pay 3% on all of their 
deposits and on the reserves for annuities. In 
addition, the reserve for contingencies was in- 
creased Considerably out of profits from sales 
of securities. 

The total assets of the fund now exceed 
$78,000,000. The deposits to the credit of the 
members are over $64,000,000, and $11,000,- 
000 are set aside for payment of annuities 
already granted. On retirement, the deposits 
are transferred from the teacher's account to 
the Annuity Reserve Fund and kept intact for 
the payment of the annuity. The reserves for 
contingencies are $3,000,000. 

Other interesting items in the activities of 
the fund for the year are: 

5% deductions from teachers’ 

| 1, ee eee ED $2,013,600.31 
Annuities paid (about 2,600) 1,021,302.57 
Death benefits __._.________ 190,252.12 
Withdrawals and refunds __ 458,358.39 ° 
Profits from sale of assets __ 1,007,198.17 


Administration and invest- 


ment expenses -.-___--_- 64,531.45 


Teachers should keep in mind that their 
retirement system is a savings plan, and their 
accumulations, based on salary and years of 
experience, may be used to purchase an an- 
nuity, payable monthly, after age 50. Both 
teachers and state deposits are a death benefit 
at all times before retirement. The more the 
accumulations, the greater the benefits. 
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CENTRAL WTA 
Wausau, Oct. 4 


This year all teachers 
of Wisconsin may look 
forward to their annual 
sectional and state conventions. Officers of the 
associations have planned programs which offer 
challenges to teachers at the beginning of a 
new era. 

The Central and South- 
western associations lead 
off with the first programs 
on October 4. At Cen- 
tral’s 34th annual conven- 
tion at Wausau, Dr. Beryl 
D. Orris will present 
“The Role of the Teacher 
in the Emotional Develop- 
ment of the Child”. Dr. 
Orris has a background of 
study in psychiatry in 
American and European 
universities and has specialized in the field of 
attitudes and problems of young people. Rob- 
ert Kazmayer will complete the morning ses- 
sion with a lecture on “The Challenge of the 
Changing World”. He is a writer and radio 
commentator who presents a dramatic review 
of the far-reaching 
changes affecting vast 
areas of the earth today. 
In the afternoon the usual 
sectional conferences will 
be held in which many 
top-notch Wisconsin edu- 
cators will participate. 

James Williams, princi- 
pal of the junior high 
school at Rhinelander, is 
chairman of the Executive 
committee and will pre- 
side at the morning session. Other members of 
the Executive committee include Norman E. 
Knutzen of Stevens Point; Nora LeRoux, Wis- 
consin Rapids and Charles B. Walden, Merrill. 
I. C. Painter of Wausau is secretary—treasurer. 





Dr. Beryl D. Orris 





Robert Kazmayer 


“Can We Edu- 
cate for Peace?” will 
be the title for the 
opening address at the Lake Superior conven- 
tion by F. L. Schlagle, superintendent of 
schools, Kansas City, Kansas, and past presi- 
dent of the National Education association. 
During the past two years Mr. Schlagle has 
traveled extensively in this country and has 


LAKE SUPERIOR 
Superior, Oct. 10-11 
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DIVISION 


SPOTLIGHTDR 


visited England to attend conferences 
education. : 

Harl R. Douglass, dean of the College of 
Education, University of Colorado, will present 
the second lecture of the morning on “How 
Education, University of Colorado, will pre- 
sent the second lecture of the morning on 
“How Education for Peace Must Affect the 
Curriculum”. 

In addition to the main 
speaker which will be an- 
nounced later one feature 
of the afternoon program 
will be a round table dis- 
cussion on the “Principles 
for Guidance in Education 
for Peace’. Mr. Schlagle, 
Mr. Douglass, and a third 
speaker to be selected will 
constitute the panel. 

On Friday morning 
Walter Wittich, director 
of the department of visual education, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, will give a lecture- 
demonstration of “The Use of the Film in the 
Classroom”’. 

Simon M. Davidian will talk on “What 
Does Russia Want?’ at the noon luncheon 
meeting. An Armenian,: born in Constanti- 
nople (now Istanbul) he 
escaped the Turkish mas- 
sacres and went to Paris 
for a time. Later he emi- 
grated to America and was 
educated here. For several 
years he lectured exten- 
sively for Rotary Interna- 
tional throughout the 
country. He is the prod- 
uct of the Old* World 
tradition and New World 
education. 

Berenice Cooper, president of the associa- 
tion, announces the preparation of a special 
program for Thursday evening. Plans are not 
complete as the Journal goes to press. 


on 





F. L. Schlagle 





Harl R. Douglass 
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NORTH WEA 
Ashland, Oct. 10-11 


For the opening 
headline speaker for 
the convention at 
Ashland, F. W. Altenburg, president of the 
North WEA, has secured John Guy Fowlkes, 
dean of the Summer Session and professor of 
education of the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Fowlkes has specialized in the field of admin- 
istration and has been consultant for the re- 
organization of many city and state educational 
systems. His subject will be “The Significance 
of Visual Aids in Education”. 

In the afternoon of October 10 the teachers 
will see the portrayal of Shakespearian charac- 
ters and a shortened version of Macbeth by 
Charles N. Lum and Kate Penzer Stokes. 
After playing Shakespearian roles on the legi- 
timate stage for several years Mr. Lum turned 
his attention to programs of Shakespeare in 
the colleges, universities, and schools through- 
out the country. Miss Stokes has appeared in 
productions on Broadway and in Hollywood 
pictures. The two of them present “The 
Shakespearian Cavalcade’. 

“What Does Russia Want? is.the title of the 
address by Simon Davidian at the first general 
session, Friday, October 11. (See information 
about him under Lake Su- 
perior account.) A second 
speaker for the afternoon 
program will be an- 
nounced later. 

Daniel Brace of Wash- 
burn is vice president; 
M. <A. Vesperman of 
Drummond, secretary; and 
Harold Matthias of Ash- 
land was named secretary 
and treasurer to succeed 
Cedric Vig who resigned, 
when he became principal at Rhinelander 
which is outside the district. The usual sec- 
tional meetings will be held on Thursday and 
Friday mornings following the general ses- 
sions. The Delegate Assembly will meet on 
Friday morning. 





Walter Wittich 
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NORTHWESTERN 
Eau Claire, Oct. 10-11 


Pres. H. W. 
Mathison has an- 
nounced that 
Simon Davidian will be the opening speaker 
of the Northwestern convention. (An account 
of Mr. Davidian appears in the program of 
the Lake Superior association.) The second 
Thursday morning speaker will be H. H. Hill, 
president of the George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. His subject 
will be ‘Perennial Questions for the Best 
Teachers”. Mr. Hill has held numerous educa- 
tional posts in public school administration 
and colleges. 


J. Martin Klotsche, 
president of the Milwau- 
kee STC, will speak on 
“Education for One 
World” at the final ses- 
sion Friday afternoon. His 
experience as a teacher of 
history and extensive 
travels in Europe and 
Latin America has given 
him a rich background for 
his discussion of contem- 
porary world affairs. Be- 
sides his appearance on the lecture platform 
he is a radio commentator and has taken part 
in such educational programs as the University 
of Chicago Round Table. 


The last speaker will be Ethel Alpenfels of 
the department of anthropology of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. She is well known throughout 
the country for her work and lectures on inter- 
cultural relations. 


Simon M. Davidian 


On Thursday afternoon the usual sectional 
meetings will be held and on Friday morning 
the various round tables 
will meet. Thursday eve- 
ning the members will 
have a choice between a 
concert by the Apollo 
Chorus from Minneapolis 
or the football game be- 
tween Eau Claire STC and 
Superior STC. . 

W. R. Davies of Eau 
Claire, Elsie Chell of St. 
Croix Falls, and H. M. 
Anderson of Hayward are 
vice presidents of the association, and W. E. 
Slagg is secretary. 


John Guy Fowlkes 

















SOUTHWESTERN 
Platteville, Oct. 4 


For the one-day ses- 
sion of the Southwestern 
at Platteville, Oct. 4, 
Pres. Paul F. Gleiter has secured two headline 
speakers. First on the program will be Ernest 
O. Melby, dean of the 
school of education, New 
York university, who will 
address the convention on 
the topic ‘Education for 
Human Brotherhood”. He 
has been assistant director 
of the bureau of research 
at the University of Min- 
nesota, dean of the school 
of education of North- 
western university, and 
chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Montana before joining the faculty at 
New York university. 

Philip F. La Follette will address the eve- 
ning session of the convention on ‘What Is 
Ahead?’’ Having been 
governor of the state three 
times and having partici- 
pated in several campaigns 
which took him into every 
city and county he needs 
no introduction to Wis- 
consin audiences. From 
1942-45 he was on Gen. 
MacArthur’s staff in the 
South Pacific. 

The usual section meet- 
ings have been planned 
for the morning and afternoon. W. C. 
Kahl of Lancaster is vice president, and A. J. 
Kriewald of Platteville is secretary—treasurer. 





Ernest O. Melby 





Philip F. La Follette 


The Western 
WEA will open its 
sessions at 1:15 
p. m., Thursday, October 10. The first speaker 
will be Ethel Alpenfels. (See information in 
Northwestern program.) The second speaker 
for the afternoon program has not been 
announced. 

On Friday morning Franc L. McCluer, presi- 
dent of Westminister college, Fulton, Missouri, 
will address the convention. He has a back- 
ground of teaching in sociology, history, and 
economics and of leadership in service to the 
community and the state. The closing address 
for the general program will be given by Rev. 


WESTERN WEA 
La Crosse, Oct. 10-11 
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Lawrence Hall of Christ’s Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. His interest is in the youth problems of 
today. 

Pres. Wm. R. Bruce has announced that the 
sectional meetings will be held at 10:30 Friday 
morning and that round table discussions will 
take place at 1:30 Friday afternoon. D. E. 
Field, principal of Locan High school, La 
Crosse, is secretary of the association. 


Wisconsin Teachers to Britain 


Interchange of teachers between nations will 
become increasingly important in promoting 
world citizenship. The exchange system begun 
before the war is bound to develop into a 
major instrument for intercultural under- 
standing. 

This fall 148 successful candidates from the 
United States and Britain will exchange places 
on an almost identical basis as to grades taught 
and housing. Two Wisconsin teachers are 


named in the list released by U. S. Commis- § 


sioner John W. Studebaker. Sidney E. Ains- 
worth of Wisconsin H. S. Madison, will ex- 
change with Anne M. Murray of Dalziel H. S. 
Motherwell, Lanarkshire; and Kathleen Stan- 
ley of Longfellow School, La Crosse, will ex- 
change with Jean Stewart of Olton Chapel- 
fields, Jr. School, Birmingham. 


Administrative details of the project are ar- 
ranged by a committee of which Paul E. Smith 
of the U. S. Office of Education is Chairman. 


I TEACH SCHOOL 


I write no poem men’s hearts to thrill, 
No song I sing to lift men’s souls; 
To battle front, no soldiers lead; 

In halls of state I boast no skill; 

I just teach school. 


I just teach school. But poet’s thrill, 
And singer’s joy, and soldier’s fire, 
And statesman’s power-all-all are mine; 
For in this little group where still 

I just teach school. 


Are poets, soldiers, statesmen-all. 

I see them in the sparkling eye, 

In face aglow with purpose strong, 

In straightened bodies, straight, and tall, 
When I teach school. 


And they, uplifted, gaze intent 

On cherished heights they soon shall reach, 
And mine the hands that led them on! 
And I inspired—therefore content, 


I still teach school. 
—Author Unknown. 
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by O. E. Baker 
Professor of Geography 
University of Maryland 


UR national culture, indeed the entire 

European type of civilization, its economic 
system, its social ideals, its institutions, is on 
trial for its life. Supported by unprecedented 
development of science and invention, this 
European culture has conquered the world. 
But it has not conquered itself and is in grave 
danger of decline in much the same manner 
and from the same causes as characterized the 
decline of the ancient Roman Empire—war, 
materialistic ideas of success supplanting spir- 
itual ideals, love of luxury, declining births, 
aging of the population, disintegration of the 
family, and drift from dependence upon the 
family toward dependence upon the state or 
government. 


From 1790 at least, when the first census 
was taken, until the Civil War the population 
of the United States doubled every quarter 
century, and the outstanding characteristic was 
migration to the West. The family was the 
dominant economic and social institution; par- 
ents were working to leave their children an 
improved farm or a town business, and each 
village was expecting to be “bigger and bet- 


City Stork on Strike 


Present trends indicate we must look to rural 
areas for the surplus population to keep the 
cities alive. 


ter’. From the Civil War until the first World 
War, the migration of youth turned more and 
more toward the cities, where industry and 
commerce were developing rapidly. Largely as 
a result, the rate of population increase shifted 


from a geometrical to an arithmetical gain of. 


roughly 15,000,000 a decade. 


Decline of Births 


After World War I the number of births 
in the nation began to decline, each year 
averaging about 50,000 fewer than the year 
before until 1930, and then 100,000 fewer each 
year until 1934. From 1934 until 1940, during 
which years, owing to economic depression, a 
large number of youth were backed up on 
farms (where the birth rate is twice that in 
the cities) the number of births in the nation 
became horizontal in trend. From 1940 to 1943, 
with the onset of war and the draft, the num- 
ber of marriages increased amazingly, with an 
increase in births occurring a year later. Since 
1945 the number of marriages decreased 
greatly. In all likelihood the recent increase 
in births will be practically counter-balanced 
by the decrease during the next ten years. 


Shifts in Occupations, 1870-1930 
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The census of 1940 revealed that not enough 
children were being born to maintain the 
population of the nation permanently station- 
ary, without immigrants from foreign lands. 
But it will be 1960, probably 1970, possibly 
1980, before the population of the nation 
begins to decline. It requires a generation of 
time, or about 30 years, for a decline in births 
to result in a declining population—the large 
number of middle-aged must first grow old 
and gradually increase the number of deaths 
until eventually deaths become more numerous 
than births. 


Reasons for Decline 

Why has the birth rate declined so greatly? 
In my opinion, the following factors have been 
important: 

1. The Rural-Urban Factor. Throughout the 
world, except in France, the modern indus- 
trial and commercial city has a much lower 
birth rate than the rural areas. Not a city in 
the United States of over 100,000 population 
in 1940 had enough births to hold its popula- 
tion permanently stationary. In the urban pop- 
ulation of the United States—that living in 
places of more than 2500 people—ten adults 
were rearing only seven children. Assume the 
birth rate falls no farther, these seven would 
have five children in turn, and these five 
would have three and one-half. In a century, 
the number of births would fall to about one- 
third of the present number, and a little later 
population would decline in similar degree. 

By contrast, in the farm population of the 
United States ten adults were rearing just be- 
fore the war about fourteen children. Again 
assuming a stationary reproduction rate, these 
fourteen would have twenty children, and these 
twenty would have twenty-seven. 


The principal reason why among the farm- 
ing people the birth rate is twice that among 
the city people is that on the farm the family 
is the economic and social unit. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to farm without a wife or 
some family to live with, and children can 
help with the chores—even operate some of 
the machinery—and pay their way from ten 
years of age onward. In brief, wife and chil- 
dren are economic assets and the family is 
the economic as well as social unit. 


Among most city families, on the other 
hand, the wife is not a necessity—there are 
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plenty of restaurants and hotels nearby—and 
children are generally economic liabilities from 
birth until marriage—sometimes, if they enter 
the professions, for a few years after marriage. 

These individual decisions as to relative value 
become hardened into styles, even traditions. 
It has become the style among many city 
people to have only one or two children, 
whereas three are required to reproduce the 
race. This is because about 15 per cent of 
married people never have any children—un- 
fortunately in most cases cannot have—while 
about 15 per cent of the children do not live 
to be married, and 15 per cent of those that 
do never marry. 

2. The Occupational Factor. The second fac- 
tor indicated by the census statistics is occupa- 
tion. The farm laborer’s family averages the 
largest, the farm tenant’s slightly fewer, the 
farm owner’s a little less; the unskilled laborer 
in the city has even fewer children, the skilled 
worker still fewer, while the business and 
professional man’s family is smallest of all. 

What a comment on the intelligence of our 
professional people that they should be lowest 
of all in these reproduction rates! Is instinct 
a safer guide than intelligence? Or is the cost 
and difficulty of obtaining an education and 
position in society too heavy a handicap? 

3. The Educational Factor. Let us consider 
this third reason—education. Recently the Car- 
negie Foundation and the Milbank Memorial 
Fund financed a complete survey of the city 
of Indianapolis—over 100,000 families—hav- 
ing as its objective to determine the causes 
of this declining birth rate. Indianapolis was 
found to be the most representative or typical 
city in the United States. The survey was super- 
vised by the most competent statisticians in 
the country. It was found that the less the 
education the larger the family. For the father 
or mother who had never gone beyond the 
sixth grade in elementary school the number 
of children was nearly three times as large 
as for the high school graduates. Each addi- 
tional year of grade and high school educa- 
tion reduced the number of children. The 
largest drop was between those parents who 
had had only three years in high school and 
those who had graduated. College education 
reduced the number of children little, if any, 
further. 

What are the influences in high school par- 
ticularly that so seriously reduce the size of 
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the future families? My guess is that it is not 
the teachers, nor the textbooks, but the envel- 
oping, pervasive, economic, and social environ- 
ment—in brief, our modern urban culture, with 
its attitudes and ideals acquired in large part 
from the moving picture shows and advettise- 
ments in the magazines. The American people 
have become materialistic and are becoming 
blasé. 

4. The Religious Factor. Religion was an- 
other factor which the Indianapolis Survey 
made a special effort to study. Can religion 
overcome the materialism, the commercialism, 
the love of luxury? The answer can be yes 
or no. 

5. The Income Factor. In the Indianapolis 
Survey the rent paid for the house, or rental 
value in cases of owner occupancy, was ob- 
tained. By far the largest families were in the 
under $15 monthly rentals, that is, in the slums. 
But the smallest families were not in the top 
rentals; rather, they gathered around the $50 
a month rental. Earlier studies have shown 
similar results—that the smallest families are 
in the $2,500 to $3,500 income levels—among 
the social climbers. Among those families that 
have arrived, especially if the young people 
have had enough income early in life to afford 
children, the families are almost as large as 
among the poor. But the families at this apex 
of the economic pyramid are few. 

6. Other Factors. There are other and im- 
portant factors that influence the reproduction 


rate, notably age at marriage—a recent sur- 
vey indicates that those women who marty at 
20 years of age have nearly three times as many 
children as those who marry when 30 years 
old. But enough has been said to indicate the 
complexity of the situation and reasons for its 
rapid development in recent years. 


The Dilemma 


It is clear that the fewer people who live 
on farms and in rural villages and the more 
who live in the cities, the lower is the birth 
rate likely to fall. On the other hand, every 
advance in agricultural technique, every new 
application of power to farming, tends to 
lower the number needed on the land and in- 
crease the migration to the cities. In 1840, 
about 70 per cent of the “gainfully employed”, 
to use the census phrase, were engaged in agri- 
culture; in 1940 only 17 per cent, and today 
probably not more than 15 per cent. Moreover, 
about half of the farms in 1939, according to 
the census, produced less than $600 worth of 
products, and these farms contributed only 7 
per cent to the total commercial production of 
farm products. Half the farms in the nation 
are not needed to feed and clothe the people 
of the nation. , 

But these small farms are producing more 
than their share of the children of the nation. 
If half the children reared on these poorer 
farms go to the cities, and it is probably a 

(Turn to page 54) 
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CONVENTION IS BACK 


Teachers will again jam Milwaukee in 
November. The convention will be back with 
all of its bigness and excitement; the crowded 
arena; hearing famous personalities; meeting 
old friends and making new ones; the packed 
lobbies and’ elevators; the rush for restaurants; 
the luncheons, dinners, teas, reunions; the 
Thursday evening entertainment; the inspira- 
tion and thrill of a knowledge-seeking mob; 
teachers everywhere in chic fall outfits, cele- 
brating a Victory Convention. 

Nothing has been overlooked in securing 
rooms and we believe the hotels and housing 
bureau are doing their best under difficult con- 
ditions. Hotel rooms will be hard to get. Pri- 
vate rooms are being canvassed and the Mid- 
West traveling public is warned to avoid Mil- 
waukee during the convention. Circumstances 
make it pardonable, even advisable, to “im- 
pose” upon Milwaukeé friends or relatives if 
necessary. Whatever the inconvenience, the 
meeting will be worth it. 

See you there! 


RETIREMENT STUDY 


Qn August 2, the Executive and Retirement 
committees met with E. D. Brown, Jr., the ac- 
tuary employed by the WEA to make a study 
of retirement annuities. Mr. Brown presented 
a preliminary, exploratory report of the study 
in progress. The Committees agreed that sev- 
eral proposals deserve consideration and the ac- 
tuary will make a detailed investigation of 
them. The complete report will be ready for 
further appraisal by the WEA committees in 
September. 


A knowledge of the present system, its 
various benefits, options, state deposit formula, 
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and computations, is necessary to judge the 
merit or wisdom of proposed changes. Special 
meetings of groups to acquire this information 
ate advised. The WEA office will gladly sup- 
ply copies of its latest booklet on the system. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT'S SALARY 


Strong endorsement for a substantial in- | 
crease in the salary of our chief state school 
officer was voted by the Council on Education 
at its May meeting. The salary of $5,000 was 
set over 40 years ago and today only eleven 
states pay less than does Wisconsin. Surely 
Wisconsin can afford to match the fifteen 
states who pay from $7,500 to $15,000. 

The Council also stated its position on the 
matter of state school aids by adopting the 
principle that state aids be paid to all schools 
with additional equalization apportionments to 
needy districts. 


WISCONSIN'S CURRICULUM PROGRAM 


In a release on the results of post-war plan- 
ning, the U. S. Office of Education summarizes 
efforts of states to prepare for the future task 
of education. The bulletin devotes space to a 
description of Wisconsin’s Cooperative Curric- 
ulum revision program. Several other states are 
engaged in curriculum development. 


NOTICE ANYTHING NEW? 


The Journal makes its appearance with some 
changes in make-up and features. Each month 
it is planned to present the point of view of 
members upon an educational question. Tre- 
mendous changes are under way and imminent 
in our schools. We hope to have expressions 
upon these from our membership. 

Much pioneering needs to be done. If you 
have charted a new course, used a new tech- 
nique, or created a better relationship between 
home and school, let us know about it. Have 
you a human interest story? Any pupils who 
are attending school in spite of odds and at 
great sacrifice? Made any observations which 
sharpened your faith in public education? In 
the hustle of daily work we have many experi- 
ences of an apparently trivial nature. Upon re- 
flection, however, real significance may sur- 
round some of them. It is mostly in the every- 
day routine in which the inspiration of good 
teaching manifests itself. The Journal desires 
to share these experiences with its readers. 
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SCHEDULE 
1946-1947 


Afield with Ranger Mac _... Mon. 
Fit for Fun (lst Sem.) 
News of the Week (2nd Sem.) 


Let's Find Out 

Let’s Draw 

Young Experimenters 
Journeys in Music Land -_- 
Music Enjoyment 
Adventures in Our Town -_- 
Rhythm and Games 

Book Trails 


Originated : a a "Broadcast afsée Dy ia 
WHA WLBL sd 
970 Kc, Madison “930 Ke, Stevens, Pt. 








Monday 9:30-9:50 A. M. 


AFIELD WITH 
RANGER MAC 


Natural Science 
and Conservation 


GRADES 5-8 


WAKELIN McNEEL 


State 4-H Club Leader 
Chief of Junior 
Forest Rangers 





Ranger Mac 


The outdoors beckons Trailhitters, with Ranger Mac 


to guide them in their rg tag of the joys of nature. 
In te weekly trips afield he helps young people ex- 
pand their powers of observation, develop an apprecia- 
tion of nature’s gifts, and grow in their responsibility 
for conservation. 


Special emphasis to the need for conservation is 
given this year in a contest sponsored jointly by the 
Wisconsin School of the Air and the State Conserva- 
tion Department. Prizes totaling $1000 will be awarded 
children producing the most worthy conservation scrap- 
books based on Reuger Mac’s broadcasts, and schools 
conducting projects which apply conservation teachings 
to school and community life. 

Contest details are found in the manual, together 


with utilization suggestions including questions, activi- 
ties, games, reading and film correlations. 


SCHEDULE 
SEPT. 16 So Much to See! (Ahead on the Trail) 
SEPT. 23 A Feather Is Interesting (Bird physi- 
ology) 


SEPT. 30 How Seeds Travel 

OcT. 7 Big Fires Have Small Beginnings 

OCT. 14 Nature’s Magic Paint Brush 

OCT. 21 The Insect Chorus 

OcT. 28 Youthful Adventures in Science 
(Interview with John Thomson) 

NOV. 4 So Much to Learn! (Quiz) 

NOV. 11 Striped Coat and Pin Cushion 
(Remarkable instruments of defense) 

NOV. 18 Tree Skeletons 

NOV. 25 Fishing Through the Ice 

DEC. 2 Autographs in the Snow 

DEC. 9 The First Christmas Tree 
(Plant lore for Christmas) 

JAN. 6 Some Squirrel Mysteries 

JAN. 13. How Animals Spend the Winter 

JAN. | 20 Where There’s a Need, There’s a Way 
(Versatile legs, snouts, beaks, tails) 

JAN. 27 The Friendly Soil 

FEB. 3 Birds of the Snow 

FEB. 10 Midgets in Fur and Feather 

FEB. 17 How Wild Animals Keep in Trim 

FEB, 24 The Forest Was His Studio (Audubon) 

MARCH 3 So Much to Do! 
(Bringing the outdoors indoors) 

MARCH 10 Schoolyard Sanctuary 

MARCH 17 Sap’s A-Running’! (Maple sugar) 

MARCH 24 Building a Heritage of Trees (School 
forests) 

MARCH 31 bb Bubble Blowers (Marvels of insect 
ife 

APRIL 7 We Visit a Pond 

APRIL 14 Mystery Mammal of the Twilight (Bat) 

APRIL 21 How Some Flowers Got Their Names 

APRIL 28 So Much to Hear! (Bird songs) 

MAY 5 Good Citizenship in the Open 
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Monday 1:30-1:45 P. M. 
FIRST SEMESTER 


FIT FOR FUN 


Health Education 
GRADES 5-8 


Teachers’ Manual by 
J. HELEN STANLEY, Script Editor 
Narrated by FRANKLIN COOK 


Narrative, drama, and music make health activities 
fun for boys and girls of grades 5 through 8. Based 
upon recommendations of school health and safety 
authorities, these programs stress four major needs of 
yomanems barre Hy dental health, nutrition, protection 
rom communicable disease, and safety at home, school, 
and play. The teachers’ manual supplements the broad- 
casts with classroom projects designed to make health 
a happy, daily habit. 

The State Board of Health, the State Department 
of Public Instruction, and the Wisconsin Medical 
Society have assisted in planning Fit for Fun, which is 
offered as part of the Wisconsin Cooperative School 
Health Program. 

A first semester course, Fit for Fun will be re- 
broadcast second semester by the Ohio School of the 


Air. 
Unit I: IT’S FUN TO LOOK FINE! 
(Personal Appearance, Teeth) 
SEPT. 16 Hello, and How Are You? (School 
appraisal) 
SEPT. 23 Thru the Looking Glass (Personal 
appearance) 
SEPT. 30 I’m Going on a Visit (Dental care, 
check-up 
Unit II: IT’S FUN TO FEEL GOOD! 
; (Nutrition) 
OCT. 7 Seven Magic Keys (Basic food groups) 
OCT. 14 The White ad (Milk) 
OCT. 21 Green and Yellow Keys (Vegetables) 
OCT. 28 Key to Good Sailing (Vitamin C) 


NOV. 4 The Key to the Kernel (Cereals) 
Unit III: IT’S NO FUN TO BE SICK 


(Communicable Disease) 


NOV 11 > ow of Dr. Bang (Undulant 
‘ever 

NOV 18 Insurance Against Invisibles (Immuniza- 
tion 

NOV. 25 They Won’t Catch Me! (Personal 
hygiene) 

Unit IV: IT’S NO FUN TO BE HURT! 
(Safety) 

DEC, 2 Giant with a Thousand Tongues (Fire) 

DEC. 9 The Life-Giver that Kills (Water) 

AN. 6 Speed Spells Sorry (Speed) 

AN. 13 Order of the Day (Safety laws and 


habits) ° 
JAN. 20 Fit for Fun Goes Travelling (Summary) 





SECOND SEMESTER 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


GRADES 4-8 


News is interpreted for children and related to their 
daily living in this second semester series which comes 
to isconsin from the Ohio School of the Air. Pre- 
sented for five years to schools of that state, News of 
the Week has won three national awards for school 
broadcast excellence. Scripts written by Hugh More- 
head of Ohio State University’s Department of Speech 
and presented to an Ohio school audience are rushed 
to us for re-broadcast. There is no manual for the 
course, but teachers are requested to register their 
classes in the usual way. 


OF THE AIR—1946-1947 
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Tuesday 9:30-9:45 A.M. 


LET'S FIND OUT 


Natural Science Ty 
& Social Studies 


GRADES 2-4 


Scripts & Manual by 
ROME COWGILL 


Narrated by 
RAY STANLEY 


Miss Cowgill 





Finding out is fun! 
That’s the spirit of this 
story program—it’s fun to find out about the 
world we live in. 

The world of children begins with home 
and family, enlarging gradually to take in the 
whole community of nature and peoples. That 
pattern is followed in Let’s Find Out, and the 
manual, with suggestions for activities in 
language arts, crafts, tours, games, expands 
still further the enjoyment of learning 
through a story. 


Unit I: HELPERS 


SEPT. 17 Nobody Home (Family and home) 
SEPT. 24 Ride ’Em, Peterd (The farmer) 

OocT 1 Dr. Meacham Decides (The doctor) 
OCT 8 Adventure in the Woods (Forest ranger) 


OCT 15 Special Delivery (The postman) 

General Merchandise (The storekeeper) 

Unit Il: WEATHER 
OCT. 29 Half a Halloween (Weather and customs) 
NOV. 5 The Lost Treasure (Weather and land) 
NOV 12 Grandpa’s Weather Bone (Weather and 
people) 
Unit III: FOOD 

NOV. 19 The Travels of an Orange (Shipping food) 
NOV. 26 Joeanette’s First Thanksgiving 
DEC. 3 The Peanut Patch (Food grows) 
DEC. 10 Snowbound (Food comes from animals) 


Unit IV: FAR-AWAY LANDS OF THE EAST 


JAN. 7 The Small Blue Bowl (China) 
JAN. 14 The Song of Young Dhasi (India) 
JAN. 21 How to Keep a Secret (Australia) 


Unit V: PIONEERS AND INDIANS 


AN. 28 Jeremiah’s Journey (Pioneer travel) 


EB. 4 Danger Smoke (Indian communication) 
FEB. 11 Abe Lincoln, Pioneer (Lincoln as a boy) 
FEB. 18 The Other Mesa (Pueblo Indians) 


Unit VI: KINDS OF ANIMALS 


FEB. 25 The Earliest Bird 
MARCH 4 Little Buzz (Insects) 
MARCH 11 The Fish that Got Away 
MARCH 18 Nifty, the Second (Pets) 


Unit VII: PEOPLE WHO CAME TO WISCONSIN 


Jean and Pierre (French) 

The Featherbed Bag (Germans) 
Kattern’s Spriggum (Cornish) 
Rudi’s Box (Swiss) 

Prairie Fire (Norwegians) 
Who Saw Anna? (Poles 

A Little Bit of Everything 
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Tuesday 1:30-2:00 P. M. 


LET'S DRAW 


Creative Art 
GRADES 5-8 


Scripts & Manual by 
JAMES SCHWALBACH 


Narrated by 
WILLIAM HARLEY 


Let’s Draw has a new 
feather in its ten-year-old 
bonnet — another first 
award in the American 
Exhibition of Educational Radio Programs. 

“Fan in art” remains the aim, as the broad- 
casts stimulate creative expression with 
music, drama, and stories and, supplemented 
by the illustrated manual, guide boys and 
girls in elementary drawing principles. 

Mr. Schwalbach gives individual criticism 
to teachers submitting student drawings, and 
invites as many enrolled classes as can be 
accommodated to come to the studio to par- 
ticipate in the broadcasts. 





Mr. Schwalbach 


Unit I: RIGHT FOOT FORWARD 


EPT. 17 Pictograph (A letter in pictures) 
SEPT. 24 Old King Cole (Music as a stimulus) 
OcT. 1 Weaving Fun (Craft project) 

Unit II: MEDIA OF EXPRESSION 
OCT. 8 Michael Angelo Mouse (Crayon) 
OCT. 15 Wreck of the Elgin (Watercolor) 
OCT 22 Aloha! (Chalk) 


OcT. 29 Seen in the News (Review) 
NOV. 5 Mitten Magic (Craft project) 
Unit III: EVERYBODY LAUGH 


NOV. 12 Backstage Radio (Sound ofteom) ; 
| 19 Worops, Spuffs, and Dizals (Cartooning) 


NOV 
NOV 26 The Hodag (A Wisconsin legend) 
DEC. 3 Christmas Candles (Craft project) 

Unit IV: DRAWING TECHNIQUES 
DEC. 10 “Peace on Earth_.” (Introduction) 
JAN. 7 Musical Menagerie (Drawing animals) 
JAN. 14 Turnabout Zoo (Facial features) 
JAN. 21 Swing Session (Action in figures) 


JAN. 28 Aladdin’s Lamp (Review) 


FEB. 4 Mexican Wire Art (Craft project) 
Unit V: COLOR—SUN RIVAL 

FEB. 11 Polka Patterns (Introduction) 

FEB. 18 Humbug (Mixing color) 

FEB. 25 Jet Propelled (Color temperature) 

MARCH 4 Chord Color (Color harmony) 

MARCH 11 Kite Craft (Craft project) 


Unit VI: “BLUEPRINTS” FOR PICTURES 


MARCH 18 Using His Head (Picture ideas) 
MARCH 25 The Hungry Frog (Picture composition) 
APRIL 1 April Fool (Mood and atmosphere) 
APRIL 8 ee Gillis (Depth and perspective) 
APRIL 15 Batik (Craft project) 


Unit VII: ART ALL AROUND US 


22 Garden Glamor (Beauty in commonplace) 
29 Cornered Beauty (Applied art) 
6 Gathering of the Clan (Review) 


APRIL 
APRIL 
MAY 
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Wednesday 9:30-9:50 A. M. 


YOUNG EXPERIMENTERS 


Physical Science 
GRADES 5-8 
LLOYD LIEDTKE 
Prin., Jr. High School 


Whitewater State 
Teachers College 


ep rap eeme ee erm 





Narrated by 
KARL SCHMIDT 


Here is physical science 
for even the poorly- 
equipped classroom. In his scripts and help- 
ful teachers’ manual, Mr. Liedtke emphasizes 
experimentation as the basis of scientific un- 
derstanding, but he calls for little or no 
standard laboratory equipment, and no class 
need refrain from participation for lack of 
background or scientific apparatus. 


Mr. Liedtke 


Enrolled classes interested in viewing the 
broadcasts and participating in the experi- 
ments in the studio are invited to write for 
reservations. 


Unit I: DO YOU KNOW WHY? 


SEPT. 18 Hello, Young Experimenters! 


SEPT. 25 What Goes Up, Must Come Down 
(Gravity) 

OCT. 2 Are All Raindrops Round? (Surface 
tension) 

OCT. 9 Things in Motion (Friction, inertia) 

OCT. 16 How Things Change (Physical, chemical 


changes) 


Unit I THE SCIENCE OF BUILDING 


Frank Lloyd Wright, Modern Builder 
How Heat Affects Building Materials 
In or Out (How heat travels) 
Building a Home 
NOV. 20 George Westinghouse 
In Series or Parallel (Wiring) 
DEC. 4 Light and Heat from Electricity 

. Hearing with Electricity 


Unit III: IN THE SKY 


Richard E. Byrd 
What a Pilot Should Know About Air 
How an Airplane Flies 
Instruments of Flight 
EB. 5 A Visit to Yerkes Observatory 
Lenses and Light 
More Sensitive than the Eye (Telescopes) 
FEB. 26 A Night with the Stars 
5 “Navigator to Pilot” 
Instruments of Avigation 
What Makes the Weather? 
What Will Tomorrow Be Like? 


Unit IV: BRIDGING SPACE 


APRIL 2 The Story of WHA 
APRIL 9 How to Make Sounds 
APRIL i6 Sounds in a Radio Station 


George Goethals Builds a Canal 
APRIL 30 The Six Simple Machines 
MAY 7 Machines at Work 


WISCONSIN 


SCHOOL 
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Wednesday 1:30-2:00 P. M. 


JOURNEYS IN 
MUSIC LAND 


GRADES 4-8 
PROF. E. B. GORDON 


When Professor Gor- 
don takes to the air, 
young Wisconsin sings! 
To a class numbering al- 
most 50,000 boys and girls 
he brings his singing les- 
sons, joining the pleasure 
of music participation 
with the satisfaction of 
music appreciation in a repertoire of fine folk 
and art songs. 


This year Mr. Gordon has chosen to teach 
the most attractive songs of the past six 
years. In addition he develops skill in sight 
reading and includes ear and rhythm training 
as part of his objective of making music 
familiar and dear to children. 


Mr. Gordon has prepared a songbook for 
children which includes a short supplement 
for teachers. Each teacher should also have 
a piano accompaniment book for use in con- 
ducting practice sessions between broadcasts. 





Mr. Gordon 


SONGS TO BE LEARNED 


Wild Roses (Schubert) 

Wooden Shoe Dance (Dutch folk dance) 
In the Greenwood (Mozart) 

The Scale (Beethoven) 

Lullaby (Jakobski) 

Old King Cole 

The Big Corral (American cowboy song) 
Silver Stars Are Shining (Brahms) 


Prayer from “Hansel and Gretel” (Humper- 
dinck) 


Kerry Dance (Irish ballad) 

Who is Sylvia? (Schubert) 

Joy! Joy! Joy! (French Christmas song) 
Merry, Merry Christmas (Norwegian) 
Invocation (“Panis Angelicus” by Franck) 
The Hungry Frog (Austrian tune) 

Top o’ Cork Road (Irish melody) 
Thay-na-shee-ah-lay-ee (Bohemian) 
Dreaming (Welsh) 

Cuban Dance (Cuban folk song) 

Were You There? (Negro spiritual) 

Prince and the Princess (German folk tune) 
Where’er You Walk (Handel) 

George Washington’s Minuet (Iitis) 
Summer Skies (Verdi aria) 

Summer Rain (“Minuet in G” by Beethoven) 
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Thursday 9:30-9:50 A. M. 


MUSIC ENJOYMENT 


GRADES 1-4 
MRS. ELYDA MORPHY 


Children are never too 
young to enjoy good 
music, thinks Mrs. Mor- 
phy, and the popularity 
of her course in Music 
Enjoyment bears her out. 
The selections she pre- 
sents, while simple and 
having definite melodic, 
rhythmic, or imaginative 
appeal for youngsters, are 
all of musical value and 
contribute to development of a taste for the 
worthwhile in music. 

With memory games, music riddles, stories 
about composers and demonstration of instru- 
ments of the orchestra, Mrs. Morphy in- 
creases understanding as well as appreciation 
of good music. Her helpful manual and a 
chart of musical instruments are both avail- 
able to help teachers in use of the series. 


Mrs. Morphy 





SCHEDULE 
SEPT. 19 Hello, Boys and Girls! 
SEPT. 26 Learning to Listen 
OCT. Rhythm in Music 
OCT. 10 The Violin 
OCT. 17 Follow the Melody 
OCT. 24 The Cello and String Bass 
OCT. 31 Gnomes and Dwarfs 
NOV. 14 Songs for Dreaming 
NOV. 21 Memory Melodies 
DEC. The March Parade 
DEC. 12 Christmas Package 
JAN. 9 Fun in the To hop 
JAN. 16 Pictures We Hear 
JAN. 23 You Choose! 
JAN. 30 Memory Game 
FEB. 6 Singing Strings 
FEB. 13 A Music Part 
FEB. 20 The Flute and Clarinet 
FEB. 7 The Oboe and Bassoon 
MARCH 6 The Trumpet, French Horn, Trombone 
MARCH 13 Instrument Game 
MARCH 20 Welcome to Spring 
MARCH 27 Meet the Orchestra Family 
APRIL 3 Orchestra Coricert 
APRIL 10 Music Around the World 
APRIL 17 A Garden of Melodies 
APRIL 24 Memory Game 
MAY Music to Remember 
MAY 8 We Say Goodbye (Favorite selections) 
FEB. 13 The Double A’s and the Veterans (Com- 
munity problems) 
FEB. 20 “The House I Live In” 
FEB. 27. The Girl with the Two Faces (Emotional 
insecurity) 
MARCH 6 Bob Greenberg Becomes a Man (Bar 
Mitzvah 
MARCH 13 Movieland Mistakes (Film stereotypes) 
MARCH 20 A Letter from California (Asiatic group) 
MARCH 27 “You Know Who Am” (Ballad for 
Americans) 
APRIL 3 Celebrates Easter (Catholic Mass) 
PRI 10 Tennessee in Wisconsin (Southern visitor) 
APRIL 17 The Sick Boy (Negro problems) 
APRIL 24 All that Money Can Buy (Materialism) 
MAY 1 The Fighting Farmer (Appreciation of 
‘arm. 
MAY 8 The Double A’s Do a Broadcast (Summary) 
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Thursday 1:30-2:00 P.M. 


ADVENTURES IN 
OUR TOWN 


Relationships 
in Living 
GRADES 5-8 


Teachers’ Manual by 
J. HELEN STANLEY 
WHA Script Editor 


Narrated by 
GERALD BARTELL 


“Adventures in Our Town” are adventures 
in living—attitudes and behavior problems in 
our children that challenge parents and teach- 
ers today. 

This new series dramatizes human rela- 
tionships, built around boy and girl characters 
designed to capture the pupil’s interest and 
relate the weekly episodes to his own ex- 
perience. Group cooperation, school discipline 
and study habits, problems of emotional se- 
curity, materialism, and good social behavior 
are samples of “character training” vitalized 
in the broadcasts. Basic concepts of respect 
for the individual, despite differences in ap- 
pearance, ability, religion, race, or culture, 
are stressed in home, school and community 
situations. 

Every effort is made to aid in the class- 
room teaching of this material. Following 
each motivating drama, Jerry Bartell spot- 
lights the problem and guides the listener 
into working out “what would you do in his 
place?” The teachers’ manual carries on with 
specific teaching plans ahd techniques, rich 
in practical projects from schools throughout 
the nation approaching this field. Consultants 
from the State Curriculum Planning Work- 
shop have aided Mrs. Stanley in planning the 





Mrs. Stanley 


series. 
SCHEDULE 

SEPT. 19 Down the Road to Our Town (Intro- 
duction) 

SEPT. 26 C’Reilly’s Right Punch (Two boys fight) 

oct. 3 The Double A’s Are Born (Become 
friends) 

OCT. 10 The Army Lends a Hand (Team organi- 

os zation) 

OCT. 17 Girl Trouble (Family relationships) 

OCT. 24 A Strange Bargain (School discipline) 

OcT. 31 Trouble Rides a Broomstick (Halloween) 

NOV 14 The Team Meets the Rivals (Fair play) 

NOV 21 =F. F. F. (Food for Friends) 

DEC. 5 Bob and Joey Put Their Heads Together 
(Appreciation of special abilities) 

DEC. 12 Mr. Sheldon Shakes Hands 
(Inter-religious ont 

JAN. 9 Stranger in a Waistcoat (Nazi refugee) 

JAN. 16 Wilhelm Serves‘ Kuchen (German- 
American) 

JAN. 23 Mrs. Barlow Sees the Principal (Study 
habits gee 

JAN. 30 <— ark (Democracy, freedom from 
‘ear 

FEB 6 Theater-Time 


(Continued in column to the left) 
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Friday 9:30-9:50 A. M. 


RHYTHM AND GAMES 


KGN., GRADES 1-3 
MRS. FANNIE STEVE 


Highest praise was 
heaped on Mrs. Steve by 
the judges of the Tenth 
American Exhibition of 
Educational Radio Pro- 
grams last spring when 
they voted Rhythm and 
Games a first award 
among broadcasts for pri- 
mary grade children. 

They lauded her well- 
planned selection of play 
activities, her skillful broadcast style, her 
complete understanding of children, her ex- 
cellent teachers’ manual. Her 28,000 young 
listeners would probably translate that to 
mean “the good time Mrs. Steve brings us.” 


With original and adapted music, folk 
games and dances, rhythmics and pantomines, 
she directs children’s play activities toward 
achievement of muscular coordination, poise, 
rhythm sense, and ability to follow direc- 
tions. Old familiar games are interspersed 
with interesting new games borrowed from 
foreign lands. 


Instructions for playing the games and 
music for accompanying them are found in 
the Seventh Yearbook of Rhythm and Games. 
Copies of previous yearbooks are still avail- 
able at the regular price of 50¢. 





Mrs. Steve 


SCHEDULE 


SEPT. 20 ‘‘How Goes It?” (A musical game) 

SEPT. 27 Kitty and the Mouse 

OCT. 4 Annie Goes to the Cabbage Patch (Scan- 

dinavian) 

OCT. 11 A Round; A Square 

OcT. 18 Rhythm Band Rehearsal 

OCT. 25 Halloween: Squee Gees’ Visit 

NOV. 1 What Next? (An exercise game) 

NOV. 15 Kerchief Dance (Slovakian) 

NOV. 22 The Thanksgiving Story (Pantomime) 

DEC. 6 Ice and Snow Games 

DEC. 13 Elves and Shoemaker (Pantomime) 
Christmas Games 

JAN. 10 Rhythm Band Concert 

JAN. 17 Old Games in New Dresses: London 


Bridge, Ten Little Indians 
Ring Dance (Swedish folk dance) 
Three Blind Mice 
Hurry-Up Games; Tired Games 
Who’s My Valentine? 
We Show Our Colors (Flag march) 
We Go Places and Do Things 
The Sleeping Beauty 
Hendricksha (Dutch folk game) 
We Play Your Favorite Games 
The Three Bears (Pantomime) 
Nest Making (English game) 
Quarrel in the Garden 
In the Vineyard (French) 
Swiss May Dance 
Jumping Rope and Other Spring Games 


JAN. 24 
JAN. 31 
FEB. 7 
FEB. 14 
FEB. 21 
FEB. 28 
MARCH 7 
MARCH 14 
MARCH 21 
MARCH 28 
APRIL i1 
APRIL 18 
APRIL 25 
MAY 2 
MAY 9 


WISCONSIN SCHOOL 
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Friday 1:30-1:50 P. M. ‘ 


BOOK TRAILS 


GRADES 3-8 


Teachers’ Manual by 
JOYCE BARTELL 
Assoc. Director, W.S.A. 


Narrated by 
GERALD BARTELL 
WHA Production Dir. 


Book trails lead every- 
where—and lucky is the 
child who learns early to 
follow their enticing turn- 
ings. These programs aim to beckon even 
the most reluctant readers and guide them 
on their reading way. 


Gerald Bartell relates in colorful, dramatic 
narration stories among the best in juvenile 
literature. The enjoyment youngsters find in 
hearing good stories serves as a springboard 
to reading on their own, and the manual helps 
teachers direct their reading with lists of 
books of similar appeal to those featured 
on the broadcast. Valuable to librarians as 
well as teachers, the manual also suggests 
imaginative activities in the creative arts, 
especially use of language. 


Focused primarily on the intermediate 
grades, Book Trails encourages reading fun 
throughout grades 3 to 8. Scripts are written 
by Helen Frey of the WHA staff, remem- 
bered as author of the Storybook Land series 
broadcast for primary grades a few years ago. 





Mr. Bartell 


SCHEDULE 
SEPT. 20 The Black Stallion—Walter Farley 
SEPT. 27 Fog Magic—Julia Sauer 
OCT. 4 Golden Flute—Hubbard and Babbitt 
OCT. 11 Totaram—Irene M. Bose 
OCT. 18 Rabbit Hill—Robert Lawson 
OCT. 25 Melindy’s Medal—Faulkner and Becker 
NOV. 1 Story of Dr. Dolittle—Hugh Lofting 
NOV. 15 Alice in Wonderland—Lewis Carroll 
NOV. 22 Bow Bells—Katharine Gibson 
DEC. 6 Boy of the Desert—Eunice Tietjens 
DEC, 13. Animals’ Christmas—Anne T. Eaton 
JAN. 10 Bird Girl, Sacagawea—Flora Seymour 
JAN. 17 North Fork—Doris Gates 
JAN. 24 Ol’ Paul, Mighty Logger—G, Rounds 
JAN. 31 Winnie-the-Pooh—A. A. Milne 
FEB. 7 Bag of Smoke—Lonzo Anderson 
FEB. 14 Mountain Born—Elizabeth Yates 
FEB. 21 Caddie Woodlawn—Carol R. Brink 
FEB. 28 Eskimo Hunter—Florence Hayes 
MARCH 7 Jobie—Helen Garrett 
MARCH 14 Gulf Stream—Ruth Brindze 
MARCH 21 Hans Brinker—Mary M. Dodge 
MARCH 28 Forgotten Finca—C. Von Hagen 
APRIL 11 Strawberry Girl—Lois Lenski 
APRIL 18 Hill of Little Miracles—V. Angelo 


APRIL 25—One-String Fiddle—Erick Berry 
MAY 2 The Very Good Neighbors—I. Eberle 
MAY 9 Twig—Elizabeth Orton Jones 
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Keys te the 
Good Use ot Radio 


H. B. McCARTY, Director 
Wisconsin School of the Air 


Insist on Good Reception 


Poor reception can ruin the best radio pro- 
gram. Rather than force your pupils to listen 
to a school broadcast when poor reception 
makes listening a strain, turn the radio off. 

But, remembering that your radio receiver 
is the link between you and the Wisconsin 


_School of the Air, make sure that it is the 


strongest link possible. By a few precautions 
the pleasure and benefits of listening can be 
greatly increased. 


DON’T expect your radio to perform properly with- 
out a good aerial and ground connection. 
Have a competent service man supervise the instal- 
lation. 
DON’T expect someone’s cast-off “extra” radio to do 
the job for classroom reception. When a set 
is no longer good enough for home use, it certainly 
won’t serve a larger room. 
DON’T try to make a midget set serve a large class- 
room. You wouldn’t try to light that room 
with a forty-watt bulb. Get a set with ample power 
and a speaker large enough to give a strong signal 
without distortion. 


DON'T expect the radio to run year after year with- 

out attention. Tubes and other parts wear 
out so gradually you don’t notice the loss. Have a 
service man check the set once each semester. 


DON’T place the radio in the back or at the side of 

the room where children must assume un- 
comfortable positions to hear well. Ideally it should 
be at the front of the room, at approximately head 
level of the teacher when standing. 


DON’T let careless tuning give you less than full 

strength and quality of the broadcast signal. 
Find the exact spot on the dial for the station to 
which you’re listening—not one degree to either side. 
Set the tone control on “treble” or “voice.’’ A “bass” 
tone causes boominess and dulls voice clarity. 


DON’T pene unnecessary interruptions during the 

istening period. sign on the classroom 
door, “Radio time—come back later, please,’’ may 
serve the purpose. 


Use the Teachers’ Manuals 


For all courses except the second semester 
news interpretation program, News of the 
Week, teaching aids have been prepared to 
help you make of the school broadcasts more 
than isolated listening experiences. 

With a description of broadcast content, 
vocabulary lists, interest-arousing questions 
and activities, a manual guides your prepara- 
tion of the class for a radio lesson. With skill- 
fully developed projects and discussions, read- 
ing and film correlations, it ties the broadcast 
to a well-rounded course of study with care- 
fully planned educational objectives. 


How to Obtain Teaching Aids 


On the back of this page is an Enr-!]'ment 
and Order Form which, for your convenicnce 
and ours, we urge you to use in registering 
your class for listening and requesting man- 
uals, or even if you are not ordering manuals. 
Why register? Because we wish to know the 
size, nature, and distribution of our radio 
classes. No ordinary school can function with- 
out knowing something about its enrollment. 
No more can the School of the Air. 

So necessary is this information to us that 
we must, regretfully, delay the filling of orders 
of teachers who fail to give complete enroll- 
ment information, until the missing informa- 
tion is obtained in correspondence. So, take 
care in filling in the enrollment form. Answer 
all questions, fill in blanks opposite all courses 
to which your class is listening. And notice: 
separate enrollment is required from each 
teacher even though manuals are being ordered 
in lots by a school board, principal, or super- 
intendent. Additional order forms may be ob- 
tained by writing the Wisconsin School of the 
Air. Teaching aids are available after Sep- 
tember 1. 


Payment for Teaching Aids 


In spite of rising costs, we have been able 
to keep the established price on all teaching 
aids except the booklets for Journeys in Music 
Land. The songbook is now 15¢ per copy and 
the accompaniment book 30¢. 

To eliminate costly billing, we are asking for 
cash payment on all orders of less than $1.00. 
Larger orders may be charged to a school 
board, but not to an individual. 


May Others Than Teachers Buy Manuals? 


Yes, indeed. Parents and other home listen- 
ers are welcome to purchase teaching aids, but 
to avoid delay in filling their orders we ask 
that they include payment and specify on the 
order form that they have no class to enroll. 


Speak Your Mind to the 
Broadcasters 


If the Wisconsin School of the Air is to 
progress and improve its service to teachers, 
it needs your suggestions and criticisms on 
the programs you hear. Don’t hesitate to find 
fault any more than you would hesitate to 
— The frank expressions of a critical 
istener are highly valued and seriously 
considered. 








Planned with the cooperation of State elementary schoo! supervisors, the Wis- 
consin School of the Air programs are officially endorsed by the State Department of 
Public Instruction and the Wisconsin Education Association. 
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ENROLLMENT and ORDER FORM 


Separate enrollment is required from each teacher even when manuals are ordered in lots by 
school board, principal or superintendent. 


PLEASE GIVE ALL REQUESTED INFORMATION 


Failure to do so will mean delay in shipment of your order. 
TYPE OF SCHOOL 


CITY and STATE 
(P. O. Address of School) One-room rural 


Ist class state graded 
oe ECE oC Se ee eee P< =n a a a OP 2nd class state graded 
Elem. under county supervision__- 
SCHOOL : Elem. under city supervision__-_-__- Sa 
Teacher training 
TEACHER ‘ Handicapped children 
Which Parochial 


Grade(s) Pupils 
Enrolling Enrolling Private. -..-.--------------------- 








Enrollment Order 
COURSE —— — 
Which Grades | No. of Pupils Price of Number 

Listening Listening Manual Wanted 











AFIELD WITH RANGER MAC ve apts 15¢ 
FIT FOR FUN (ist Sem.) ee Ete be 15c 
NEWS OF THE WEEK (2nd Sem.) SN tie x 
LET’S FIND OUT hifiestar tae 
LET’S DRAW 

YOUNG EXPERIMENTERS 


JOURNEYS IN MUSIC LAND, Song Book 









































Piano Accompaniment Book 


MUSIC ENJOYMENT 














Music Instrument Chart 





ADVENTURES IN OUR TOWN 
RHYTHM AND GAMES, 7th Yearbook 
BOOK TRAILS 









































NOTE: Payment must accompany all orders of less than $1.00. Larger orders may 
be charged to the school board, but not to the individual. No C.O.D. shipments. 
Currency sent at own risk. No stamps except on orders of less than 50¢, please. 


PAYMENT ENCLOSED or CHARGE MY SCHOOL BOARD 





STOP! HAVE You GIVEN COMPLETE ENROLL- 
MENT INFORMATION FOR ALL COURSES? Save pos- 
sible delay of days in shipment of your order by a 
two-minute check for thoroughness now! (Address) 











OFFICE RECORD (Do not write below this line) 
Order Rec'd 
Shipped 











Mail to 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL OF THE AIR—Station WHA—Madison 6 





Professional Reading 


Selected by The Reading Circle Board 
from the State Reading Circle List 


My Country School Diary, by Julia Weber, 
Harper 1946. 248 p. $3.00. 


This is a frank diary of a rural teacher who 
at once set out to know her pupils, the parents, 
and community. Her daily records show she 
detected every chance to plan new procedures 
and to develop resourcefulness in children. 
Successes, failures, and disappointments, alike, 
set forth in decidedly human style impress the 
reader with confidence in the exploratory 
methods of the teacher. She is never in 
routine. 

The book is a continuous flow of practical 
procedures to put her philosophy into action, 
all the while developing new techniques to 
meet new situations. In this school, teacher 
and children planned and worked together, 
and the community became a better place be- 
cause it had a school. “I got a little closer to 
individual children today.” “My desk was put 
in the rear of the room as I seldom use it any- 
way.” 

It’s different! It’s good}+—O. H. PLENZKE, 
Executive Secretary, WEA. 


Education and the Promise of America, by 
George S. Counts. Macmillan Co., New 
York. 1946. 157 p. $1.50. 


A wormseye view of our developing civili- 
zation may not be impressive. However, a 
birdseye view wherein we see our historical, 
material, and cultural past in proper perspec- 
tive and get a peek at the possible future is 
fascinating reading. In Education and the 
Promise of America Mr. Counts stands back 
from the bustling crowd to trace our heritage, 
outline our new frontiers, determine the moral 
committments which we stand for, and then 
proposes what education can do in our scien- 
tific and industrial age. 

He appeals to the teachers and the teacher 
training institutions to have the courage and 
determination of the Norwegian educators who 
refused to evade personal responsibility when 
their country was dominated by brute power. 
Mr. Counts believes that the American people 
have had faith in education to secure the per- 
fection of our ideals—Ross B. ROWEN, Asst. 
Editor, Wisconsin Journal of Education. 
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SEPTEMBER 1946—Busy days ahead— 
schools open this year with the greatest 
increase in enrollment in a century. 


aor 
WINSTON WORKBOOKS in arithmetic, 
reading, geography, dictionaries, lan- 
guages, algebra, geometry, history, social 


. studies, science and commercial subjects 


are available for immediate shipment. 


Pchaglaeae 
PEDOMETER readings show that we aver- 
age 18,098 steps a day. How do you rate? 


PPI 
FIRST DAYS IN SCHOOL, a_ beginner's 
workbook in Easy GrowTH IN READING 
series, can be used the first day in school 
with any series of readers. 


ti el 
ETYMOLOGIES fully and accurately pre- 
sented furnish but one reason why 
colleges are changing to THe WINsTON 
Dictionary, College Edition. If the ety- 
mology is known, WINSTON gives it; if it 
is unknown, WINSTON says so. 


a i el 
“BEAUTY unadorned is beauty most 
adorned,” sang the poet. Girls of today 
have another theme, for in 1945 alone 
they purchased over 120,000,000 lipsticks. 


ODI 
“BRAVO, Monsieur de Sauzé! Votre 
nouveau livre fera une fois de plus la 
joie et des éléves et des professeurs,” 
applaud French teachers referring to Dr. 
de Sauzé’s Nouveau Cours PRratiQuEe 
De Francais Pour ComMMENGANTS. 

OPPS 


FIRST major newspaper story via radio 
came from Labrador thirty-seven years 
ago this Sept. 6. Admiral R. E. Peary used 
the air waves to announce to the world, 
“Stars and Stripes nailed to the Pole.” 


LOIS 
VITALIZE, socialize, individualize your 
arithmetic program through ARITHMETIC 
WE Usk, Grades 2-9. 


Winston Building, 1006-1020 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 
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NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 





A Teacher’s Choice 
by Dorothy McCuskey 


Cooperative Educational 
Planning Program 


S I returned to civilian life after three years 

in the Navy, I had an exciting feeling of 

choice—now at last I was tree. I stood at one 

of those rare junctures in life where many 

paths cross and all seem enticing. Not often 

in life is the high privilege of choice so 
dramatically presented. 

Most veterans have this feeling of inner 
destiny, this sense of the rare privilege of 
choice. We remember that when we chose 
originally, we were very young; we did it 
blindly, for the most part, without adequate 
knowledge of ourselves or of the world. We 
have greater knowledge now. Our early voca- 
tions shaped us, and the war experiences have 
added both new skills and new insights. We 
now have opportunity for further training. 
Shall we, perhaps, revise the choices made some 
years ago? 


Easy Adaptability Has Been Downfall 

For some, the choices are already made. Long 
years of preparation for medical and legal 
careers, for example, cannot lightly be dis- 
carded. Business investments cannot be aban- 
doned. But let us take, for example, those of 
us who were school teachers. We are profes- 
sionally trained for our work, and yet it is 
training of so general a nature that it is easily 
adapted to many other fields of work. In fact, 
the stepping-stone character of the profession, 
the adaptability of teachers in other work has 
almost been its downfall. What then, of those 
of us who have taken one step from teaching, 
that into the armed services? What step do we 
take next? Back to teaching, or on—and on 
to what? 

While considering this, I thought first of 
the teacher’s salary, of the paradox of belong- 
ing to a profession whose business was to lay 
the very foundations of a civilized world, yet 
whose services were valued by society less than 
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those of the artisans who laid the bricks of 
our building. I was ashamed, ashamed and 
angry. While I was teaching, I thought little 
about the inadequate pay, for it was the same 
as that of the others about me, and I had the 
pleasure of teaching children. But, looking ob- 
jectively from the outside, I thought it 
ridiculous to.work so hard for so little. 

Very well then, I thought, suppose I try 
industry. If money is what I want, then I must 
go where the money is. My Navy experience 
ought to be worth a job in industrial personnel. 
I had organized a barracks for five hundred, 
and I had administratively accounted for the 
whereabouts of five thousand. I had placed 
men and women in jobs and had counseled 
them about their Navy jobs, their civilian jobs, 
their marriages and their divorces, their grand- 
mothers and their babies. For me, the Navy had 
been people, and “personnel” is people, too. 
What would I do? Well, I might see to it 
that the matrons of the restrooms were entitled 
to “rest periods’, or I might have to encourage 
them to do less resting and more working. 
With a shortcut here and a bright idea there, 
I might help the Duplex Twisting Corporation 
or Gumpel Bros. make more money. And the 
more money they make, the more money I 
make. Is that for me? 


Pay is Not Most Important Criterion 


This is obviously not what I want. Having 
rejected a logical possibility, the mind jumps 
to illogical ones. Why not do something 
completely different 

A women’s magazine recently ran an article 
on the virtues of being a waitress. You meet 
people, there’s plenty of variety—we teachers 
complain on both scores—and the pay is rea- 
sonably good. I can’t run saucers and salad 
plates up my arm in the manner of the old 
professional, but in present-day amateur com- 
petition I think I could do rather better than 
most, if I put my mind to it. Efficient service, 
plus a smile here and there ought to bring 
good tips (they're inflated, too) and maybe 
even a date after work, if I keep my seams 
straight. Is this my answer? 
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No, I should like to be paid adequately for 
the highly skilled work I intend to do, for the 
long hours I expect to work. But in the last 
analysis, the pay is not the most important 
criterion from which to make my choice. I 
shall have to start somewhere else. 


Life Should Count for Human Good 

What is it I really want? What things are 
really important? The principle is easily stated: 
I want to make my life count for something in 
terms of human good. And today, as never 
before so urgently, human good is measured in 
terms of human peace. Atomic energy is here 
to stay. The question is, are we? 

The preamble to the Constitution of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization begins with a deceptively 
simple statement: “Since wars begin in the 
minds of men it is in the minds of men that 
the defenses of peace must be constructed...” 
Do we really believe this? If so, who shapes 
the minds of men? The press, the radio, the 
church, the school? All are influential, but of 
these, only the school has as its central aim 
the shaping of the minds of men. If ignorance 
begets “that suspicion and mistrust between 
peoples of the world through which their differ- 
ences have all too often broken into war’, then 
I want to work to dispel ignorance. 


Ignorance Has International 
Consequences 

There was a time in the not too distant past 
when ignorance was a personal or local mis- 
fortune, when private utterances remained pri- 
vate. But in a day when the speech of a Boston 
judge has an immediate effect upon the vote 
of a foreign delegation, ignorance is no longer 
personal, no longer local, no longer national 
in its consequences. When the cry of the 
American housewife, ““We want lots of white 
bread”, influences international policy concern- 
ing the feeding of starving human beings, the 
duty of the educator becomes clear. 

The preamble continues, “. . . the great and 
terrible war which has now ended was a war 
made possible by the denial of the democratic 
principles of the dignity, equality, and mutual 
respect of men and by the propagation in their 
place through ignorance and prejudice of the 
doctrine of the inequality of man and of races 
... If I teach, be it in kindergarten or col- 
lege, I can teach individuals to respect each 
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McCuskey Succeeds Krug 
as Curriculum Coordinator 


Coming from the Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education to be the new curriculum 
coordinator of the Department of Public In- 
struction is Dr. Dorothy McCuskey. Best 
known as the author of Bronson Alcott, 
Teacher, Miss McCuskey has had wide experi- 
ence in teacher train- 
ing and curriculum 
development. Ohio 
born and educated, a 
graduate of Yale 
University, her 
teaching experience 
ranges geographic- 
ally from Connecti- 
cut to North Caro- 
lina and Texas. She 
admits to having 
taught English, 
French, physical ed- 
ucation, and history before joining the staff of 
a teachers college. At the Texas College of 
Mines, El Paso, she had charge of elementary 
education and student teaching before joining 
the WAVES. 

In the Navy, Lt. McCuskey’s assignments 
included teaching and administrative posts in 
New York, Massachusetts, and Califoraia. 

A member of Phi Beta Kappa, Kappa Delta 
Pi, and Delta Kappa Gamma, Miss McCuskey 
has recently been appointed to the new NEA 
Commission on Teacher Preparation and 
Standards. 

As Edward Krug returns to the service of the 
University, we welcome Miss McCuskey to the 
Wisconsin Cooperative Educational Planning 
Program. With a salute to the high achieve- 
ments of her predecessors, we wish her equal 
success. 








other; I can show my belief in the basic dignity 
of man. If I teach reading, I can perhaps 
teach men to read accurately, to read for truth. 
If I teach literature, or history, or language, 
I may perhaps help to build “the intellectual 
and moral solidarity of mankind” upon which 
a lasting peace may be founded. 


Teacher's Influence Unlimited 
And if I should train teachers, what then 
would be my contribution? Suppose I have just 
(Turn to page 39) 
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Goals of Your PTA 


by A. W. Zellmer 


Pres. Wisconsin Congress 
of Parents and Teachers 


Another new year of cooperation between 
parents and teachers is on the horizon. If we 
earnestly seek to translate the objects of the 
National Congress into activities based on 
the needs of our community, this year will be 
our best in service to children and youth. 

A survey of the local needs of children is 
best made when teachers and parents work 
together. This is where the 
Parent—Teacher organiza- 
tion is useful. It is true 
that not all parents belong, 
but teachers and adminis- 
trators do have the inter- 
ested key parents to work 
with. Their influence will 
reach other parents. 

Having discovered the 
particular community 
needs as they relate to ' 
children, our program of action as a Parent- 
Teacher group can begin. Whatever we do 
should harmonize with the objects of our 
organization. 

It is a startling fact that many Wisconsin 
school people are not yet acquainted with the 
objects of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers which this year begins its fiftieth 
year of service. For the sake of providing an 
€asy opportunity to check yourself on that 
point, the aims are listed below. 

I believe you will agree with the four million 
PTA members that these goals are sound and 
in line with what schools seek to accomplish: 

1. To promote the welfare of children and youth 

in home, school, church, and community. 

2. To raise the standards of home life. 

3. To secure adequate laws for the care and 

protection of children and youth. 

. To bring into closer relation the home and 

the school, that parents and teachers may co- 


operate intelligently in the training of the 
child. 

. To develop between educators and the gen- 
eral public such united efforts as will secure 
for every child the highest advantages in 
physical, mental, social, and spiritual educa- 
tion. 


These five are the general objects of the 
National Congress which remain the same 
from year to year. In addition to them, we 
have state objectives for the current year which 
are an outgrowth of resolutions adopted by 
the Wisconsin Congress in session at Sheboy- 
gan, May 2-4, 1946. 

The following is that list. Each item calls 
for study and action by every local parent— 
teacher association: 

1. To make a special study of the work that 
UNESCO is planning to further better inter- 
national understanding. 

. To make a special study of the causes for the 
low percentage of enrollment of children in 
secondary schools in territories lying outside 
of high school districts. 

3. To continue active cooperation with the 
Wisconsin Curriculum Guiding committee in 


its efforts to help teachers adjust the school 
program to better meet the needs of children. 


. To inform ourselves as to the efforts of 
UNRRA and as Parent-Teacher association 
members to share and influence others to 
share the nation’s food supplies with those in 
dire need, 

. To work unitedly as Parent-Teacher associa- 
tion members for better recreation for every 
person in Wisconsin. 


It is expected that local Parent-Teacher asso- 
ciations will specially stress their own particular 
community needs first. The work on state ob- 
jectives can be woven into the program wher- 
ever it fits best. 

School teachers and administrators who are 
interested in doing the most for children will 
find a Parent-Teacher association the best 
medium for meeting and work with key peo- 
ple in their communities. 

A good Parent-Teacher association presents 
a splendid opportunity for carrying on a con- 
structive public relations program in your 
community. 

Have you over-looked this possibility? 
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New Officers Begin Duties 


Newly elected officers of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and new 
chairmen of standing committees have been in- 
troduced to their duties through summer meet- 
ings of the Board of Managers. 

Those holding new offices in the state PTA 
are A. W. Zellmer, Wisconsin Rapids, presi- 
dent; Mrs. O. L. Falk, Wauwatosa, first vice 
president; and Mrs. Joseph Born, Sheboygan, 
secretary. 

Hold-over officers are George A. Bassford, 
Ashland, second vice president; H. B. Nash, 
West Allis, treasurer; and Mrs. A. T. Olson, 
Stevens Point, historian. 

New chairmen of standing committees, or 
former chairmen assigned to new committees 
are: Mrs. Walter Olson, Fond du Lac, Dis- 
trict Service and Council Service; R. O. Chris- 
toffersen, Madison, High School Service; 
Armella Trester, Sheboygan, Pre-School Serv- 
ice; Dr. Eugenia S. Cameron, Madison, Men- 
tal Hygiene; Mrs. Roma Edwards, Spooner, 
Motion Pictures and Visual Education; Mrs. 
T. J. Kuemmerlein, Milwaukee, Program 
Service and Publications; Mrs. Helen Oesterle, 
Madison, Radio; Mrs. William Doudna, Madi- 
son, By Laws and Membership; Mrs. Charles 
Veslok, Shawano, Reading and Library Service; 
Ruth Palmer, Racine, Recreation and Cultural 
Activities; Henry C. Rowe, Beloit, Safety; and 
Mrs. I. E. Goldberg, Milwaukee, Social 
Hygiene. , 

* ok * 


Fall Conference Schedule 


The attention of school administrators and 
teachers is directed to a series of District Con- 
ferences which will feature home-school rela- 
tionships. All teachers and administrators are 
urged to attend. The programs have been ar- 
ranged by Pres. A. W. Zellmer and Mrs. Wal- 
ter Olson, chairman of district service. 


The tentative schedule is as follows: 


Sept. 28th—District 8, Oconto, Saturday 
October 5th—District 2, Dodgeville, Saturday 
October 11th—District 6, Beaver Dam, Friday 
October 12th—District 7, Curtiss, Saturday 
October 15th—District 4 & 5, Milwaukee, Tues. 
October 18th—District 10, Park Falls, Friday 
October 25th—District 9, Hammond, Friday 
October 26th—District 1, Racine, Saturday 


In each instance the one-day session will 
feature an address by Pres. Zellmer, in which 
he will outline the general program of the 
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Wisconsin Congress for the coming year, and 
report the highlights of the national convention 
in Denver last spring. A special luncheon is 
being planned for each conference, with the 
guest speaker chosen by the district president. 
The afternoon session will consist of round 
table discussions or workshops on various 
topics, stressing problems common to parents 
and teachers. 

It is hoped that many teachers will attend 
the 1946 District Conferences and assist in the 
formation of closer working relationships be- 
tween the home and school. 


x 


PTA Participates in Institute 


The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and 
Teachers was again honored by being given 
the opportunity of presenting special programs 
in connection with the Institute on Profes- 
sional and Public Relations, July 2-3, and the 
Institute on Child Development, July 31. 
Those attending the institute on professional 
and public relations were favored by an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Citizenship—1946 Model”, by Mrs. 
William A. Hastings, president of the Na- 
tional Congress and former president of the 
Wisconsin Congress. 

The Institute on Child Development devoted 
an entire afternoon session to problems of 
home-school relationships, with Paul Witty, 
Northwestern university, speaking on “The 
Unfinished Job of Education’, and Carl Wal- 
ler, director of child study and service of the 
Madison public schools, discussing the subject: 
“The Child as Influenced by Parent Behavior’. 

School people as well as parents were re- 
minded that educational goals for America 
were far from reached as long as the schools 
failed to provide adequately for the millions of 
persons generally considered “‘uneducateable’’, 
and on the other end of the I.Q. scale failed 
to provide am enriched curriculum so that chil- 
dren of superior intelligence could develop to 
the fullest extent the talents they possess. 

Mr. Waller, speaking as a specialist who 
constantly sees influences of the home reflected 
in school problems of child behavior, pre- 
sented a paper of unusual value to parents as 
well as teachers. 


In 1947 the 25,000 local units of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers will 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the organ- 
ization’s founding in 1897. 
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In your opinion, how can we secure more 
equal educational opportunity in Wisconsin? 


Each month statements from representative 

educators on a current educational issue will 
appear in the JOURNAL. 
No one, of course, can say 
all that might be said on 
the subject in the space 
allotted for the purpose. 
However, from the variety 
of comments, perhaps you 
may secure ideas for 
thought and action. We 
invite your suggestions for 
future questions to be 

ey considered. 
Rowena L. Allen 
Supervising Teacher, Eastern Dane Co. 


First of all we need to sponsor a nation 
wide campaign to inform our citizenry of the 
vast differences that do exist. Education must 
be looked upon as an investment,—not an ex- 
pense. Our survival as a democracy depends 
upon how willing we are to invest in, and edu- 
cate for our Way of Life. 

When the citizens of each state are familiar 
with the needs, measures can be taken to 
equalize the opportunities on a statewide basis. 
A formula for distributing state aids on the 
basis of valuation, ability to share in costs, and 
the enrollment shouldn’t be too difficult. 

Since education of all our citizens is impor- 
tant for national well being and prestige, Fed- 


SERVICE is maintained: 

Madison DeF. Lodi 

Stoughton Belmont 

Verona Richland Center Blue River 
Mineral Point Lancaster 


eral Aid should be given the States to insure 
the same educational opportunity for our youth, 
regardless of where they chance to live. 
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Earl L. Anderson 
Pres. County Supts. Assn. 
Richland Center, Wisconsin 


It is apparent that in many sections of Wis- 
consint the boys and girls do not have the same 
equal educational opportunities which are en- 
joyed by those living in other sections of 
the state. 

To help remedy this situation, let’s assume 
the education of all the youth living in Wis- 
consin to be a state responsibility; and intro- 
duce a bill in the 1947 legislature which will, 
when it becomes law, provide adequate state 
support on an equalized basis for elementary 
and secondary schools. A provision for in- 
creased transportation aid should be incor- 
porated in the bill if we are going to give all 
the boys and girls of Wisconsin an opportunity 
to obtain a basic elementary and secondary 
education. 

Sufficient financial support for education will 
come when all educational and lay organiza- 
tions come to an agreement on what is needed 
and what the public demands, and then make 
their desires known in a well organized manner. 


Harry Bender 
Prin. Colby Union Free H. S. 


Colby, Wisconsin 


In my opinion we can secure more equal 
educational opportunity for Wisconsin youth 
in two ways. First, combine by consolidation 
all of the smaller high schools whose enroll- 
ment is 150 or less so as to have, where pos- 
sible, high schools of 300 or more students. 
Second, extend the course of study in these 
schools to include not only vocational agricul- 
ture and homemaking, but practical courses in 
shop which would include wood-working and 
metal-working. Craftsmanship courses that 
would train youth for jobs. 

The per pupil cost is too high for the small 
high school to offer these courses and the 
answer is larger schools by consolidation so 
that rural youth will have a vocational educa- 
tional opportunity which will compare favor- 
ably with that enjoyed by the urban youth. 


Harvey Cornell 
Prin. Door—Kewaunee Rural Normal 


Algoma, Wisconsin 


In my opinion, if we are to secure an equal 
educational opportunity for all, we must first 
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Your students will acquire more knowledge 
—in less time—and retain that knowledge 
longer when you use Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Classroom Films as a teaching tool. 

Britannica films are authentic—complete, 
teacher-tested. They're professionally 
created in collaboration with leading 
subject-matter specialists for use as an 
integral part of the school curriculum. 

You'll find the widest selection of sound 
and silent classroom films on the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica film list. 

Even schools with small budgets can build 

a film library under the new Lease-to-OWN 
Plan, on a year-to-year basis, with pay- 
ments as low as film rentals (often lower)— 
and with no liability beyond the budget year. 

Write now for more information about 
this plan or participate in a Cooperative 
Film Library program. We will be glad 
to call and show films for various subject- 
matter areas and grade levels. 


KIRBY P. AMBLER 
160 North La Salle Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone: State 7045 


REPRESENTING 
Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc. 











There'll be no financial 
worries for me 


Y FOLKS have already taken 

care of my future. They saw 
to that, by taking out insurance 
which protects me until I’m old 
enough to make my own way. 

It costs a lot of money to grow 
up nowadays, you know—even for 
a young fellow like me. I need a 
bunch of things like clothing, food, 
medical care, schooling and some 
recreation now and then. My dad 
has arranged that if anything hap- 
pens to him, I will still get these 
things I need. And when I’m 
grown up and “on my own”, I'll 
even have my own life insurance 
policy all paid up. 

So, as I said, my folks are mighty 
thoughtful people. They arranged 
a Wisconsin Life insurance pro- 
gram that makes my future look 
secure no matter what happens. 

I hope that your parents are as 
thoughtful as mine so that you can 
be sure of everything you deserve 
too. The best way to make certain 
is to have them call a Wisconsin 
Life man who will help them with 
their insurance needs. 


THE WISCONSIN 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


30 West Mifflin St. 
Madison, Wisconsin 








provide the kind of education needed by our 
youth whether they are in the city, village or 
rural area. It is my firm belief that if high 
schools offered a wider range of courses of a 
practical nature providing for youth who, return 
to the farm and the. factory, as well as those 
who will pursue college courses, more of our 
sixteen and seventeen year olds would be in 
school. What do the 80 per cent who do not 
go to college want with college preparatory 
courses? They want courses in economics, busi- 
ness arithmetic, citizenship, sociology, social 
science, literature, and science. And I might 
also add that these courses should be functional 
and based on the needs of the student in his 
daily living. 

A second point is to sell parents on the 
importance of both an elementary and high 
school education. A well-rounded curriculum 
will do much to effect the sale, but we still 
have to consider the parents who think they 
have cheap labor when they keep their children 
home to do seasonal farm work. This job of 
selling is not alone that of the school. We 
must solicit the help of Parent Teacher groups, 
Women’s clubs, Youth organizations, and ac- 
tive citizens so that our schools reach and serve 
every boy and girl if we are going to develop 
in them the ability to handle the problems of 
today and tomorrow. 


John Guy Fowlkes 
Dean of the Summer Session 
and Professor of Education 
The University of Wisconsin 


We might well: 

1. Establish a State Board of Education hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 

2. Make the office of State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction appointive rather than 
elective. 

3. Enlarge greatly the staff of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, raise the quali- 
fications of staff members, and establish a sal- 
ary schedule appropriate to the posts. 

4. Establish special certification requirements 
for all local school administrative and super- 
visory officers. 

5. Establish county Boards of Education. 

6. Make the office of County Superintendent 
appointive rather than elective. 
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7. Establish salary schedules for County 
Superintendents, City Superintendents, High 
School Principals, and Elementary Principals 
appropriate to the importance of the post. 

8. Develop a coordinated program of higher 
education so that all the educational needs of 
the 18-25 year olds may be met. 

9. Require all the area of Wisconsin to be 
in a high school district. 

10. Establish standards for local school dis- 
tricts (a) in terms of amount and kind of edu- 
cational opportunity offered, (b) in terms of 
operating efficiency, (c) which will encourage 
the establishment of local school systems in- 
cluding opportunity for kindergarten through 
high school. 

11. Increase state aids for both elementary 
and secondary education. 

12. Revise the bases for distributing state 
aids to schools so that the offering of adequate 
educational opportunity at both the elementary 
and secondary school levels and efficient local 
school district organization will be encouraged. 


Clarence L. Greiber 
Director, Wis. State Board of Vocational 
and Adult Education 


The problem of providing more equal edu- 
cational opportunities for our in-school and 
out-of-school populations is one which is not 
peculiar to the State of Wisconsin. At a recent 
conference called by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, which I attended, it was pointed out 
that our general secondary schools throughout 
the country provide a curriculum, the purpose 
of which is in most instances, to prepare for 
college matriculation, while less than 20 per 
cent of the graduates of thes@ schools eventually 
enter college. 

This conference fully demonstrated the need 
for a real and continued study of this prob- 
lem, but did not result in any specific recom- 
mendations relative to an immediate solution. 
I, therefore, feel quite inadequate to make a 
statement on the problem, except to comment 
briefly relative to vocational and adult education. 

Although Wisconsin rates very low in the 
attendance of farm youth in high school it does 
rate among the top seven states in the number 
of farm boys receiving instruction in vocational 
agriculture. Records and statistics also point to 
the fact that Wisconsin is one of the few states 
which has developed opportunities through 
the vocational schools which provide instruc- 
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Vitamins. Ice Cream is a good source of Vita- 
min A and Riboflavin (Vitamin G) and con- 
tains other vitamins found in milk. 

Minerals. Calcium, necessary for strong bones 
and teeth, is supplied abundantly by Ice Cream. 
Proteins. Ice Cream provides important amounts 
of proteins . . of the same high quality as those 


- found in milk. 


All of these nutrients provide health and 
well being. 


Ice Cream makes a leading contribution to our 
national rehabilitation program and to raising 
everyone's morale. For it combines almost unt- 
versal taste appeal with a generous supply of 
protective and health-building elements. 


“Ice Cream—Let’s Find out about Ir,’” the 
story of a visit to an ice cream plant for inter- 
mediate grades. Sample 
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tion on the post high school and adult level. 
I believe that the schools of vocational and 
adult education in this state must have as their 
primary objective the further development of 
vocational technical training on the post high 
non-college level which will further prepare 
young persons who have completed the gen- 
eral high school program, and who still need 
additional preparation, to effectively fit into our 
complex economic system. Unless the states 
meet the needs presented by youth who have 
need for further training before they are ready 
for employment, we will again see the 
development of a federal agency to do this job. 


John P. Mann 


Superintendent of Schools 


Appleton, Wisconsin 


Revenue for the operation of the schools of 
Wisconsin should come from sources other 
than general property alone. The Federal gov- 
ernment and the state should contribute a pro- 
portional share of that revenue. Inasmuch as 
the state has aided the schools for some time, 
any revision of distribution of such aids should 
not work on the basis of a redistribution of the 
present state total for state aid. All schools 
should receive a definite aid but needed schools 
should receive an added help. This means that 
the state should contribute a greater amount for 
education than it now does. The total aid to 
schools should, therefore, have a _ twofold 
aspect: 

1. Aid to all schools granted on a per capita 

basis. 

2. Aid to certain schools granted on a 

property valuation basis. 


This total aid should equal one-third of the 
total education budget of the state. 


Marcella Schneider 
Pres. Milwaukee Teachers’ Assn. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


A Single Salary Schedule is a practical factor 
in bringing about more equal educational 
opportunity. 

Unequal educational opportunity exists not 
only in various geographical areas, but in the 
various age groups, and in the different-ability 
groups. 

Young children are entitled to the benefits 
of fine teachers and teaching as well as 
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secondary-school-age children, yet many bright, 
able, ambitious young people, though they may 
be especially fitted in personality to teach this 
age level, do not select primary teaching be- 
cause high school salaries have been tradition- 
ally higher, therefore the prestige greater, 
making that field more inviting. 

We need the BEST teachers for each age 
and stage of development. A Single Salary 
Schedule encourages teachers to work where 
they can give their best service, making it pos- 
sible to have outstanding teachers for all chil- 
dren,—the young, the exceptional, and those 
with abilities other than reading. Our school 
systems can then be more efficient from foun- 
dation to top,—and educational opportunity 
will be on the way toward equalization. 





A TEACHER'S CHOICE— 

(Continued from page 31) 
twenty-five pupils, and I teach twenty more 
years. That gives me a chance with five hun- 
dred teachers. Suppose my colleagues and I do 
a good job. Suppose that these teachers are 
competent guides to the physical and mental 
development of boys and girls, suppose that 
their classrooms are those of democratic plan- 
ning, sharing, and learning. Let us suppose, 
too, that these teachers have just thirty pupils 
apiece and teach an average of only five years 
each. That gives me a chance with 75,000 
people. I shall often fail, and the teachers and 
pupils will fail, but not so often as we shall 
succeed, I want that chance to try. 


No other career could possibly be so exciting 
as that of sharing in the age-long contest be- 
tween the forces of darkness and light. The 
stakes in no gamble were ever so high, The 
outcome is indeed uncertain, though it need 
not be. We know how to educate, we know 
how to mobilize for a common cause. All we 
need is the genuine will to do. Mexico is so 
determined to root out illiteracy that she has 
embarked on a nationwide program of “‘each 
one teach one’’, and shortly all citzens are to 
carry cards proving that they have learned to 
tread. We start at a much higher level, and face 
a much harder task. It is easier to eradicate 
ignorance than prejudice, but it is our sacred 
duty upon pain of death to do both. 

For me, there is no choice—there never 
eally was a choice. I am a teacher. 
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lying “Textbooks 


The first quantity shipment of textbooks 
to be flown by AIR FREIGHT was de- 
livered at the main offices of The L. W. 
Singer Company recently ... America’s 
newest method of transportation to 
serve American schools! 


Cross-country from printer to publisher 
in four hours as the crow flies . . . this 
means that your order for the PROSE 
AND POETRY books will arrive at 
your school at least two. days ahead of 
the usual schedule. 


Orders are being shipped now for 
THE SUNSHINE BOOK—4th Grade 


the first of the intermediate 
readers, 1946 editions, to be 
released . . . Following im- 
mediately, 


THE BLUE SKY BOOK—5Sth Grade 
THE FIRELIGHT BOOK—6th Grade 


Attractive, readable texts . . . 
balanced classic and modern 
literature . . . beauty of for- 
mat, supplemented by Activity 


Booklets keyed to the selec- 
tions. Teacher's manuals free 
upon class adoption of texts. 


‘The LW. Sagas Company 
Syracuse, 1. J. 






















Chips off the 


Sunny Bone 





LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU 





Sounds Reasonable! 


Pat, a truck driver, stopped suddenly on the 
highway. The car behind crashed into the truck 
and its owner sued the Irishman. 

“Why didn’t you hold out your hand?” the judge 
asked Pat. 

“Well,” he said indignantly, “if he couldn’t see 
the a. how in hivin’s name could he see my 
hand?” 


Honors Even 


The street-corner orator had been called on to 
answer more questions than he expected and he 
was becoming rather muddled. 

“Tell them all you know,” shouted a heckler 
during an awkward pause. “It won't take you 
long.” 

“Tl tell them all we both know,” replied the 
orator, ‘and it won’t take me any longer!” 


Just How? 


Mother: “Does my boy like to study?” 
Teacher: “He likes to do nothing better.” 


Wrong Word 


Senator: “Congratulate me, Molly, I’ve won the 
election.” 

Wife: “Honestly.” 

Senator: “Why in thunder do you have to bring 
that up?” 


Only Right 

An undertaker found a donkey lying dead in 
front of his premises and went to inform the 
police. 

“What am I to do with it?” he asked the officer 
in charge. 

The officer had a sense of humor. 

“Do with it?” he asked with a grin. “Bury it, 
of course. You’re an undertaker, aren’t you?” 

“That's true,” replied the undertaker, “but I 
thought it only right to come round and inform 
the relatives first.” 


Lost 


A woman missed her gloves as she was leaving 
the restaurant where she had dined with her hus- 
band. Asking him to wait, she hurried back to 
look for them, searching first on the table and 
finally lifting the cloth to peer under it. 

Just then a waiter hurried up to her. 

“Pardon me, madam,” he said, “but the gentle- 
man is over there by the door.” 


Shrinkage’ vs. Scorchage 


Ad of a Kansas City hotel carries this message: 
“This hotel fully equipped with automatic sprinklers. 
Statistics show loss of life has never occurred in a 
sprinkled building; in case of fire, you may get wet, 
but not burned.” 

So one traveler wrote the following prayer: ‘Now 
I lay me down to sleep, Statistics guard my slumber 
deep: If I should die, I’m not concerned; I may get 
wet, but won’t get burned.” 
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And What About Inflation? 


“What are the properties of heat and cold?” 

“Heat expands, the cold contracts.” 

“Correct. Give an example.” 

“In summer when it’s hot the days are long, and 
in winter when it’s cold the days are short!” 


Wigwams Not Locked 


When Bishop Whipple was a missionary preach- 
ing to the Indians in Minnesota, he was called upon 
to conduct a service one day in a nearby village. He 
had to leave in a hurry, and it happened that he left 
= his belongings scattered about the chieftain’s 
lodge. 

“Will they be safe while I’m gone?” he asked 
the head of the tribe. 

“Oh, yes,” said the chief. ‘You don’t need to 
worry. There isn’t a white man within 100 miles. 


Unfortunately 


The dullest girl in the class was complaining to 
the teacher about her grade in a test. 

“Anyway,” she growled, “I did work hard, and 
I don’t think I deserved a zero.” 

“Neither do I,” the teacher replied, “but it’s the 
lowest mark there is.” 


Wasted Effort 


Jean: “Take my advice and don’t marry your 
boss.” 

Jane: “Why not?” 

Jean: “You'll just work for him for the rest of 
your life without a salary.” 














GINGER! 
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I guess he’s been swimming and can’t 
remember where he left his clothes. 
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TELEVISION is one of science’s most remarkable 
achievements. It enables a person to be in two 





-h- places at once, bringing into the home the sight 
on and sound of far-away events at the very 
Je moment they are being produced. This modern 
ft wonder is accomplished by using radio waves to 
a's carry pictures through space. It can be com- 
pared to tearing a photograph into small bits, 
ed transmitting the pieces to a receiver, and re- 
- assembling them all to form the original picture. 
Instead of paper pictures, however, television 
breaks a scene down into a series of electric im- 
pulses and broadcasts these, along with the 
sound. 
to 
THE ‘EYE’ OF THE TELEVISION CAMERA is an electronic 
nd tube which is located inside the camera. This 
tube contains a thin plate covered with millions 
he f photo-electric cells, and the i bei 
of photo-electric cells, an e image being 
televised is focused upon this mosaic of cells by 
a glass lens. Now, as any scene is composed of 
sie various areas of light, dark, and intermediate 


shades, the photo-electric cells see the differ- 
ences in gradation and develop electric im- 
of pulses to match them. Each picture is sent out 
pulse by pulse. Many thousands of these pulses 
are required to make a single picture, and thirty 
complete pictures are transmitted each second. 


HOME TELEVISION RECEIVERS work on the reverse 
principle of the camera. An electron beam whose 











strength varies in proportion to the intensity of 
the incoming pulses strikes a screen coated with 
fluorescent material. It causes the screen to 
glow with a different intensity for each point, 
thus recreating areas of light and shadow—like 
the original scene. At the same time, the sound 
signal is separated inside the receiver from the 
picture signal, and activates the loudspeaker. 

Television transmission is usually 




























limited to the extent of the visible 
horizon, but relay stations at stra- 
tegic points can strengthen the pic- 
ture signal and greatly extend its 
range, enabling a person to hear and 
see distant events, the same as if he 
were there in person. 
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This advertisement is one of a series, de- 
signed as a service to teachers of question- 
asking boys and girls. General Electric, 
Schenectady, N..Y. 
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Can You Use Some Extra Money ? 
Now Is The Time To: 


BUY FUEL 
INSULATE YOUR HOME AND MAKE OTHER REPAIRS 
PAY OLD BILLS THROUGH ONE LOAN 
PAY FOR NEEDED HOSPITAL, MEDICAL OR DENTAL TREATMENT 


It is Economical, Convenient and Confidential 
To Borrow from your Credit Union 


Just Fill In and Mail the Loan Application Below for Quick Service 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Application for a Loan 











Name = Member of WHA _...<..........-- 

i MaTMeG. ooo WilOW.---2-55 Widowerc2---<2s Ue oe 

Amount Desired $ For How Long = Date of First 
Payment Purpose of Loan 




















security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 
If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 
Name _.... Address 
IN nah ia ei ert ee Address ak 
If other: security is being offered, give description. _.._..__.__-_..__. 































































My salary is $ per monn fOr 5 ihe es ee Ee ey months 
My total indebtedness is $ Nature of Indebtedness 
Do you owna ear? ....-...... Make-and. Year... Encumbrance $_________ 





Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support ?__---_---_-______-_-_____________ 
My teaching address is = 

Ey ovine SON RS ae oe ok 
Name of my parents and their address Es eee 




















Years in Present Position Peri mmpenience. 53 ee 
Next year, beginning Sept. 19____, I am under contract to__-_.___--___----_-_________ 

















(Signed) Leese ir CAGE 0) a, | acre ee Beer. eee Oana ae even 
(Name in Full) 


On aia, 19.3, we the loan for. 


Ry: PRS” «eee 
CREDIT COMMITTEE | 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Ass’n 


September 1946 


Organized in 1853 





STC Regents Select 
J. M. Klotsche President 


J. Martin Klotsche, dean of in- 
struction of the Milwaukee STC, 
was named president of the col- 
lege by the State Board of Teach- 
ers College Regents last June. He 
succeeds 
FrankE. 
Baker who 
retired Sep- 
tember 1 after 
serving as 
Milwaukee 
STC  presi- 
dent for 23 
years. 

Mr. Klotsche 
has been a 
member of 
the faculty 
since 1931 
and has become widely known as 
a discussion leader, lecturer, and 
commentator on international af- 
fairs. He has been granted degrees 
from the University of Nebraska, 
Ohio State university, and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 








Welfare Committees 
Urged to Act in Sept. 


The Welfare committee of the 
WEA urges all Welfare or Insur- 
ance committees of the local edu- 
cational associations to advise teach- 
ers of the welfare projects to which 
they are eligible. During the past 
year many county and city asso- 
ciations adopted the income pro- 
tection plan for teachers when they 
are disabled. It should be pointed 
out to new teachers that they have 
the privilege of joining within a 
limited period of time. 

Local association officials who 
intend to adopt one of the insur- 
ance plans should arrange for the 
installation as soon as possible in 
order to give the teachers imme- 
diate protection. Washington Na- 
tional Insurance company represen- 
tatives have already installed eleven 
county units this fall. 

If you desire further informa- 
tion about the insurance plans rec- 
ommended by the WEA, write to 
the WEA office or to the Wash- 
ington National Insurance com- 
pany, 313 Insurance building, Mad- 
ison 3, or to the home office at 
Evanston, Illinois. 











EDUCATION ASSOCIATION PRESIDENTS 
HOLD CONFERENCES SEPTEMBER 16-19 





RESOLUTIONS COM. 
MEETS SEPT. 21 


The _ Resolutions committee 
will meet September 21 to pre- 
pare its report to the Represen- 
tative Assembly. The proposed 
resolutions will appear in the 
October Journal. Any members 
desiring to submit resolutions 
may send them to Supt. E. W. 
Luther, Plymouth, or to the Sec- 
retary’s office before the meeting 
date. 


E. H. Kleinpell Named 
River Falls President 





The ‘State Board of Normal 
School Regents has chosen E. H. 
Kleinpell of Valley City, North 
Dakota, to succeed J. H. Ames as 
president of the River Falls STC. 
Mr. Kleinpell has been president 
of the Valley City Teachers college 
for four years. Prior to that time 
he was teacher of social science at 
the Maryville Teachers college at 
Maryville, Missouri, for several 
years. He received his degree of 
doctor of philosophy from the 
University of Iowa. The Journal 
welcomes Mr. Kleinpell to the 
ranks of Wisconsin educators. 


Boston Will Be Host 
to Social Studies Group 








Burr W. Phillips of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and president of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies has announced the annual 
meeting of social studies teachers 
and administrators at Boston, No- 
vember 28-30. Headquarters will 
be at the Hotel Statler and most 
of the meetings will be held there 
also. 

On Thursday, November 28, the 
group will go to Plymouth, Mass. 
While there, they will have an 
opportunity to visit historic points 
of interest, see a Thanksgiving 
pageant, and have Thanksgiving 
Dinner. Following the dinner, 
George Denny’s “Town Meeting 
of the Air” program will be broad- 
cast on a nationwide hookup. 

On the other days of the meet- 
ing, a widely diversified program 
with outstanding speakers will of- 





September, Nineteen Hundred Forty-Six 


The Committee on Locals of the 
WEA has called a series of con- 
ferences of presidents of local edu- 
cation association for September 
16-19. This year’s meetings will 
consider important questions which 
vitally concern the membership. 
Besides the general matters of the 
association the recommendations 
for the possible revision of the 
retirement system, the public rela- 
tions program for education, group 
insurance, and teacher welfare will 
receive consideration. 


Representation Necessary 


Presidents of local associations 
have received invitations from the 
Locals committee member in the 
district. If you are the head of 
your organization and have not re- 
ceived the notice of the meeting, 
notify the member of the Locals 
committee in your district or the 
WEA office immediately. The off- 
cers of the WEA urge that every 


|unit be represented at the meet- 





ings in order to take back to your 
membership information important 
to the interests of teachers. 


Schedule of Meetings 


On September 16, the districts 
represented by Elsie Chell of Fred- 
eric and Winston Brown of Wau- 
kesha will meet. September 17, the 
districts of Theodore Sorenson of 
Chippewa Falls, H. C. Weinlick 
of Rhinelander (now of Hart- 
ford), and E. G. Wippermann of 
Columbus; September 18, the dis- 
tricts of Gus Boll of Whitehall, 
G. W. Bannerman of Wausau; 


| September 19, the districts of E. J. 









McKean of Tomah, W. P. Hagman 
of Kaukauna, and B. A. Kennedy 
of Prairie du Chien. The exact 
time and location of the meeting 
will be determined by the Locals 
committee member. 

Members of the Executive com- 
mittee of the WEA and of other 
committees will also attend. A 
representative from the WEA staft 
will be present at each conference. 





fer every teacher a topic closely 
allied with his or her interest. 

For further information write to 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, executive sec- 
retary, National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Buffalo Convention Elects Wisconsin Educators 





Thirty-four Wisconsin people 
represented the state at the Buf- 
falo meeting the first week in July. 
Three full-day sessions of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly commanded 
the time of the delegates which 
left no time for sight-seeing al- 
though some managed to get their 
first look at “the Falls’. 

State Director George Rankin 
presided over the meeting of the 
State delegation. An innovation at 
this session was submission of re- 
ports of delegates who had volun- 
teered to attend open meetings of 
various NEA committees. The dele- 
gation chose Pres. Wood as its 
chairman. Wisconsin memberships 
on convention committees were des- 








ignated as follows: Credential Com- 
mittee, Marvin Witte; Resolutions, 
J. C. Chapel; Necrology, H. W. 
Peterson. 


Wanamaker Chosen President 


Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, State 
Supt. of Washington, was elected 
NEA president after a hotly con- 
tested campaign. Esther M. Czer- 
wonky of Milwaukee was elected 
as one of the NEA vice-presidents, 
and Edgar G. Doudna of Madison 
was elected chairman of the Board 
of Trustees. 

The amendment providing for 
NEA dues on a sliding scale ac- 
cording to salaries was rejected by 
an overwhelming vote. 





questions”. 


No 


be added shortly. 


Insurance 





Teachers in Wisconsin 


Please note that: 
1. NEW TEACHERS in units where local 


associations have endorsed our teachers 
group disability plans—are now eligible 
to enroll “without examination or health 


. WELFARE COMMITTEES in local asso- 
ciations who have not as yet endorsed our 
plan are urged to make appointments with 
our group representatives in order to ar- 
range for their assistance. 


AT PRESENT our group ‘Income Protection” 
plans have been officially adopted by 97 Wis- 
consin teacher organizations. More locals will 


For details write directly to the 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


or to 


Washington National 


313 INSURANCE BLDG.—MADISON 3, WIS. 
(Executive Offices—Evanston, II.) 


Company 











The convention conferred an 
honorary life’membership on Vir- 
ginia C. Gildersleeve for her dis- 
tinguished services in educational 
and international relations. Also 
approved was the action of the 
Ethics committee in expelling Supt. 
Johnson of Chicago from NEA 
membership. 


Always colorful and loyal, the 
Hawaians sent a large delegation, 
the first since Pearl Harbor. We do 
not recall that these people from 
the Pacific ever asked for anything 
from the convention but this year 
they made a major request. They 
want statehood and presented their 
case so convincingly that the As- 
sembly gave their plea to be the 
forty-ninth state unanimous ap- 
proval. 


Wisconsin Delegates. 

The roster of Wisconsin dele- 
gates who registered is as follows: 
State NEA Director George Ran- 
kin, Eunice Fischback, Ellen M. 
Case, Kathryn E. Bennett, Mar- 
cella Schneider, Carol J. Zellman, 
Esther M. Czerwonky, Irene EI- 
dridge, Frances Jelinek, Marvin H. 
Witte, Ethel Molnar, Anna Karl, 
Delford Lynn, H. M. Peterson, and 
Eileen Cantwell, from Milwaukee; 
Pres. Harrison U. Wood, A. B. 
Close, H. E. Cripe, and Margaret 
Teuscher of Racine; Lois K. Woods 
and Irna Rideout, La Crosse; Ro- 
wena Allen and O. H. Plenzke of 
Madison; Lydia Goery and J. C. 
Chapel, Kenosha; NEA Vice-presi- 
dent F. L. Witter, Burlington; 
Lois Garlick, Montello; Walter R. 
Forsberg, Marinette; H. J. An- 
tholz, Spooner; Norman E. Knut- 
zen, Stevens Point; Maree T. 
Frisch, Fond du Lac; Ruby Berent, 
Beaver Dam; Haldis Svanoe, Wau- 
watosa, and Earl L. Anderson, 
Richland Center. 

Flora Jane Macdonald of Ash- 
land was elected Mid-West vice- 
president of the National League 
of Classroom Teachers association. 
She was also appointed assistant 
editor of the associations Bulletin 
by Frances Kinney, president of the 
organization. 





Jenson of Fond du Lac 
Named Shorewood Head 





Supt. T. J. Jenson of Fond du 
Lac was elected to the superintend- 
ency of Shorewood in May and 
took over his new post on July 1. 
Previous to his Fond du Lac posi- 
tion he held similar positions in 
Delavan and Muscoda. Mr. Jen- 
son’s training, administrative ex- 
perience, and comprehensive grasp 
of community affairs gives assur- 
ance of continued success. 
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Rural School Charter 
Day Scheduled Oct. 4 


Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, pres- 
ident of the NEA, has proclaimed 
October 4 as the second. annual 
Rural School Charter Day. She 
urges teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents of 
schools in cooperation with par- 
ents, school board members and 
lay leaders to observe this day 
with appropriate ceremonies, pro- 
grams, and discussions. It is hoped 
that people in every community 
may become informed of the work, 
program, and problems of our 
rural schools. 

The Charter of Education for 
Rural Children grew out of the 
White House Conference in Octo- 
ber, 1944, which was called by the 
late President Roosevelt. This his- 
toric conference focussed the atten- 
tion of the people throughout the 
nation on the pressing problems 
of the public schools for rural 
children and youth. 





Ten Objectives 


The following is a brief state- 
ment of the ten objectives for rural 
education: 





2. To a_ satisfactory, modern 
secondary education. 


3. To an educational program 
that bridges the gap between 
home and school, and between 


school and adult life. 
4. Through his school to 


health services, educational and 
vocational guidance, library facili- 
ties, recreational activities, and, 


where needed, school lunches and 
pupil transportation facilities at 
public expense. 

5. To teachers, supervisors, and 
administrators who know rural life 
and who are educated to deal ef- 
fectively with the problems pecu- 
liar to rural schools. 

6. To educational service and 
guidance during the entire year 
and full-time attendance in a 
school that is open for not less 
than nine months in each year for 
at least 12 years. 

7. To attend school in a satis- 
factory. modern building. 

8. Through the school to par- 


ticipate in community life and 
culture. 
9. To a local school system 


sufficiently strong to provide all 
the services required for a modern 
education. 


10. To have the tax resources 





National Geographic 
Offers School Aids 


The National Geographic So- 
ciety announces that the publication 
of the Geographic School Bulle- 
tins will be resumed for the 1946- 
47 school year on October 7. 

The announcement says _ that 
each of the 30 weekly issues will 
continue to contain five articles and 
seven illustrations or maps. Nearly 
35,000 teachers used the Bulletins 
last year for accurate, up-to-date 
material on places, peoples, indus- 
tries, commodities, national bound- 
ary and government changes, and 
scientific developments in the 
news. 

The publication is one of the 
National Geographic Society's 
leading educational features. It is, 
in fact, a gift to education by the 
Society's 1 500,000 members. The 
25 cent subscription fee merely 
covers the mailing and handling 
charges. Other costs are borne by 
the Society's educational fund. 

General Headquarters of the So- 
ciety is in Washington, D. C. 





opportunity. 
Suggestions for observing Rural 
Charter Day may be secured by 


Every rural child has the right | of his community, State, and Na- | writing to the NEA, 1201 Six- 
1. To a satisfactory, modern | tion used to guarantee him an | teenth Street, N.W., Washington 
elementary education. American standard of educational | 6, D. C. 
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Alumni: 


new athletic 
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75th ANNIVERSARY 


Oshkosh State Teachers College 


ANNIVERSARY HOMECOMING 
OCTOBER 12 and 13, 1946 


Lay your plans now to attend the 75th Anniversary Homecoming, on 
Saturday and Sunday, October 12-13. 


Saturday Activities 


9:00 Freshman-Sophomore Jamboree 
10:30 Alumni Association Meeting 
2:00 OSTC-St. Norbert's football game and dedication of the 


field 


6:00 Alumni Banquet 
9:30 Homecoming Dance 


Sunday Program 


Services relating to education, in Oshkosh churches on 
Sunday morning 

3:00 Program by Alumni A Cappella Choir 
Anniversary Address by Harrison U. Wood, ‘08 


Enquiries and orders for tickets for the Alumni Banquet ($1.50 a plate) 
should be sent to Mr. R. J. Grant, Oshkosh State Teachers College. 
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Historical Society 
Invites All Schools 


The State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin invites all schools to 
bring Wisconsin history to life 
with a visit to the Museum, which 
occupies the whole of the fourth 
floor of its Library building on 
State and Park streets in Madison. 
Each school group will hear a fas- 
cinating introductory story of Wis- 


consin’s progress, after which 
comes the tour of the Museum. 
Bowie knives, immigrant dolls, 


the high bicycle, a pioneer house, 
Daniel Webster's carriage, the Lin- 
coln bedspread, and the  old- 
fashioned drug store are all on the 
itinerary. There will even be a 
chance actually to handle and ex- 
amine relics like Charles de Lang- 
lade’s pistol, Indian arrow heads, 
and lead miners’ tools. Teachers 
who brought their groups to the 
Museum last year are looking for- 
ward enthusiastically to coming 
again. Calling or writing for an 
appointment in advance is desir- 
able, and visitors should plan at 
least a two-hour visit in order not 
to miss many highlights of the 
adventure. 


Suggestions Appreciated 
The State Historical Society is 
under the guidance of a new direc- 


THIS free 


B0-PAGE CATALOG 


LAN LIGHTEN YOUR 


tor, Clifford L. Lord, a New 
Yorker, 33, who received his edu- 
cation at Amherst and Columbia. 
He came in July to succeed Ed- 
ward P. Alexander, who is now 
the educational director at Colonial 


esting sidelight is that in 1941 
Mr. Lord succeeded Mr. Alexan- 
der as head of the New York 
Historical association. 

Wisconsin's Historical Society 
is interested in increasing its serv- 
ices to the schools. The staff 
would appreciate any suggestions 
from teachers, either by letter or a 
personal visit. 





Madison Votes Million 
For Vocational School 





The citizens of Madison, Wis- 
consin, in the spring election in 
April approved a referendum for 
$1,000,000 for a six story addition 
to the present Vocational School 
building. The new addition will be 
devoted almost entirely to shops 
and laboratories. 

The Board of Vocational and 
Adult Education expects to pro- 
ceed with this building when gov- 
ernment priorities on materials are 
removed so that this much needed 





completed. 


| 


Williamsburg, Virginia. An inter- | 





vocational school addition may be | 


Wisconsin Represented 
at Eastern Conference 


An NEA Conference on Teacher 
Supply and Preparation was held 
in Chautauqua, New York, June 
28-29. WEA was represented by 
Haldis Svanoe, Wauwatosa teacher, 
and Earl Anderson, county super- 
intendent of Richland Co. A na- 
tionwide attendance of 300 com- 
prised the conference whose rec- 
ommendations contain constructive 
suggestions. 


Our delegates will share the 
outcomes of the sessions with 
members of the association through 
special reports and Journal articles. 





John Armstrong Leaves 
Dept. of Pub. Instruction 


John R. Armstrong, director of 
guidance and administrative assist- 
ant in the Department of Public 
Instruction, resigned as of August 
31. He is now affiliated with the 
California Test Bureau of Los 
Angeles, but will retain his Madi- 
son home for some time. The new 
position is promotional and Mr. 
Armstrong’s energy and _ natural 
manner of approach impress us as 
ideally suited for this type of 
work. 

The Journal wishes him well. 





The Steck 
WORKTEXT 
is an entirely 
new approach 
to teaching 
problems, com- 
bining the ad- 
vantages and 


Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 






COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 





WEBSTER’S 









TEACHING BURDEN 






search in that field. 


the teaching of__ 


the teaching de- 
vices of both 
textbook and 
workbook, and 
is available for 
practically every teach- 
ing subject. Each Steck 
Worktext series sets up 
a definite program of 
teaching and learning for 
a given field at a given 
level, based upon the lat- 
est and best scientific re- 
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Please send my free copy of The Steck WORKTEXT 
Catalog. I am particularly interested in information on 
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The best because it includes all the words 
most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- at 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 










Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Oshkosh STC Plans 
75th Anniversary Day | 


With the opening of school in 
September the faculty and students 
at Oshkosh STC will make final 
preparations for the celebration of 
its 75th anniversary October 11-13. 
The college, then known as the 
normal school, opened on Septem- 
ber 12, 1871, with a faculty of 
seven and an enrollment of 43. 

The celebration will open with 
the annual home-coming parade 
on Friday evening, October 11, and 
will continue with a program of 
events through Saturday and Sun- 
day. Activities that have been sus- 
pended during the war period will 
be resumed. The several societies 
are looking forward to a large at- 
tendance of their former members 
at the luncheons Saturday noon. 

Oshkosh STC will clash with St. 
Norberts for the home-coming foot- 
bal! game on Saturday afternoon. A 
feature of this occasion will be the 
naming and dedication of the ath- 
letic field, which was completed 
shortly before the war, but has had 
little use except as a drill field for 
the pre-flight training detachment. 


Harrison Wood is Speaker 


In the evening the alumni ban- 
quet will be held in the Trinity 


| Guild Hall. High-lights of the past 
| will be presented by several of the 
older graduates. Following the ban- 

quet the home-coming ball will be 
held at the Eagles club. 

Sunday morning, the various 
churches of Oshkosh will make 
“Education” the theme of their 
services. At the closing session in 
the afternoon Harrison U. Wood 
of Racine, president of the WEA 
and an alumnus of the college, will 
deliver the address. A special musi- 
cal program will be presented by 
an alumni choir under the direc- 
tion of J. A. Breese. 





Student Council Assn. 


According to an announcement 
issued by G. M. Van Pool, chair- 
man of the 1946 State Council 
Convention the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin High School Student 
Council assn. will be held in Madi- 
son, Friday and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 15 and 16. 


This convention will discuss 
problems of the student council 
and will suggest means of solving 
them. It should be of interest to 
teachers who have a council re- 
sponsibility and who need help on 
how to proceed. Schools which do 
not have a council but wish to 








organize one, will be given special 
attention. 

Successful councils will have 
representatives at the convention 
and will demonstrate what they 
have done to achieve their success. 
Plans are also being made to bring 
forceful speakers to address the 
general sections and to give stimu- 
lating advice to council officers. 

Details will be sent out to the 
schools of the state, but any school 
or adviser wanting information on 
council work or on this conven- 
tion is urged to write to G. M. 
Van Pool, Vocational School, Mil- 


| waukee 3, or to Miss Andie Smar- 


Meets November 15-16 | 





gon, Student Board Office, Room 
305, Memorial Union, Madison. 





Vocational Directors 
Elect Dressendorfer 


At the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Association of Direc- 
tors of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation in Milwaukee, April 27, 
L. H. Dressendorfer, director at 
Marshfield was chosen president. 
Jacob Spies of Sheboygan was 
named vice president, and H. L. 
Sherman of Menasha, secretary 
treasurer. John B. Coleman of La 
Crosse and A. B. Lindholm of 
Waukesha together with the off- 
cers of the association constitute 
the Executive committee. 










the World! 


SHOE HISTORY 


®63 Authentic Illustrations! 
® 36 Fact-Packed Pages! 
® Shoe Oddities from All Parts of 

































aone------------ MAIL COUPON TODAY!_------------- 












Valuable reference for teachers; grade and 
high school students. Widely used as 
source material for interesting writing 
assignments. Offered free to schools for 
student use by Peters Shoe Company. 
Check number of copies wanted, and send 
coupon NOW! 


Peters Shoe Compa 

Division of International Shoe Company 

St. Lovis 3, Mo. 

Please nie ig copies of your valuable book, 
“SHOES THRU THE AGES” to 

Teacher’s Name 
School 
Address 
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“Education for Atomic 
Age” is Ed. Week Theme 


The general theme for Ameri- 
can Education Week which was 
chosen by the sponsoring organ- 
izations is “Education for the 
Atomic Age”, according to a re- 
cent announcement of Agnes Sam- 
uelson of the NEA. November 10- 
16 has been selected for the an- 
nual observance. 

“People must master things or 
be mastered by them”, commented 
Miss Samuelson. ‘The challenge 
to the atomic discovery,” she con- 
tinued, “is to harness materials 
and put them to work on behalf 
of mankind. To that end moral 
and intellectual leadership, social 
engineering, and attention to hu- 
man relations should be accel- 
erated. Schools and colleges are 
called upon to provide the train- 
ing and the leadership necessary 
for moving forward in these 
directions”. 


Sponsoring Organizations 
The daily themes are: 
Sunday, Nov. 10—Practicing Bro- 
therhood 
Monday, Nov. 
World Security 


Tuesday, Nov. 12—Facing New 
Tasks 


11—Building 


2 ACCURATE, BEAUTIFUL 


MODERN DICTIONARIES 


For Every Classroom and Home-Study Need 





Give students the “dictionary habit” and they’ll 
learn not only spelling, but pronunciation, word 
division, meanings and derivations twice as fast ! 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


New “sight-saving” type 


duction to the use of dictionary 


@ Compiled by famous dictionary experts 


JUNIOR SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


A FUNK WAGNALLS "Standard" rc .u.s. PAT. OFF. 


39,000 words and phrases... 4,000 synonyms... 
(Subject to school discount) 


SCHOOL DICTIONARY 


A FUNK¢WAGNALLS "Standard" ntc.u.s.PAT.orF. 
50,000 words and phrases with derivations...5,000 
synonyms... . 1,800 illustrations. . ; 
16 special features, including Morse Code, list of 
great inventions, etc. $2.08. (Subject to school discount) 

@ If it’s a Funk & Wagnalls, it’s the Standard. 


1,500 illustrations. $1.48. 


HIGH 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354 Fourth Avenue 








Hundreds of clear halftone, line, and color illustrations 
Simplified pronunciation symbols explained on each page 
One alphabetical order for all listings 

“How Would You Say It” Word Quiz: Fascinating intro- 


. appendix with 


New York 10, New York 


Wednesday, Nov. 13—Developing 
Better Communities 

Thursday, Nov. 14 — Strengthen- 
ing Home Life 


Friday, Nov. 15 —JInvesting in 
Education 
Saturday, Nov. 16—Promoting 


Health and Security 


Education Week 


The _ sponsoring organizations 
which annually plan and promote 
American Education Week include 
the American Legion, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 














2301-2311 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


GINN and Company, Publishers 


Government Reports 
3000 Teen-Age Centers 


More than 3,000 teen-age cen. 
ters serving about a million boys 
and girls have sprung up all over 
the United States since the start 
of the war, according to a sur- 
vey bv the Federal Security 
Agency's Office of Community 
War Services. The report indi- 
cates that most of these clubs 
were initiated by resourceful 
teen-agers themselves, many are 
self-operated, and in some cases 
are financed by the juniors. 

The pamphlet, published un- 
der the title “Youth Centers— 
An Appraisal and a Look Ahead” 
by the Federal Security Agency's 
Recreation Division in the Office 
of Community War Services, re- 
veals that, “while the _ black 
shadow of delinquency spread 
over the Nation, youth in many 
communities found their own an- 
swer. These clubs represent an 
innovation in the field of youth 
recreation, and while they are 
war-born they are meeting a rec- 
ognized need that has long ex- 
isted. They will take their place 
in the permanent life of many 
communities. 





National Education association, 
and the U. S. Office of Education. 


Our World of Science 


Attractive up-to-date series to give pupils 
a true appreciation of science. Strictly con- 
trolled vocabulary. Colorful illustrations. 
Helpful Teachers’ Manuals. 


by CRAIG and OTHERS 


For Grades 
1-8 


A Book 
A Grade 
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EDITORS SEEK METHODS FOR BETTER JOURNALISM 


During the summer two work- 
shops were conducted for the edi- 
torial staffs of educational publica- 
tions. From June 23-29 the Edu- 
cational Press Institute was held at 
the University of Wisconsin. It 
was jointly sponsored by the 
School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity and the Educational Press 
Association of America. Editors 
and editorial staff members from 
state educational journals, from 
educational magazines in the com- 
mercial { eld, and from publications 
of boards of education were pres- 
ent. Thirty-three representatives 
were registered, some from as far 
away as Massachusetts, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Alabama, and Kansas. 

Through the efforts of the 
School of Journalism and the Ed- 
press officials a complete and de- 
tailed program covering every 
phase of policy and production 
was considered. Everyone is faced 
with the problem of what to pre- 
pare for the readers and how to 
publish it in a style so that it will 
be read. 

In addition to the staff of the 
University School of Journalism, 
leading publishers from Milwaukee 
and Chicago took an active part in 
the Workshop. On Friday evening, 
June 29, a banquet was held at the 
Memorial Union commemorating 
the 50th anniversary of the found- 








ing of the Educational Press Asso- 
ciation of America. 


Rural Editorial Service 


At Lake Forest Academy, Lake 
Forest, Illinois, the Second Work- 
shop for Editors of State Educa- 
tional Journals was held, July 
8-20. Thirty-four state journals 
were represented. It was a feature 
of the Rural Editorial Service and 
sponsored by the Kellogg Founda- 
tion, the University of Chicago, 
and the National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Asso- 
ciations. A year ago a similar 
meeting was conducted at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago campus and 
from it was developed the Rural 
Editorial Service. 

The purposes of the Workshop 
were to help editors secure a better 
understanding of factors influenc- 
ing public education, to help them 
discover ways of improving the 
content and reader appeal of the 
journals, and to explore possibili- 
ties to promote well-planned pro- 
grams of in-service education. 

A busy two weeks were experi- 
enced. Lectures by specialists in 
education and in journalism were 
interspersed by committee meetings 
of the editors to shape policy, 
determine objectives, evaluate prog- 
ress, and plan the style of state 
journals. 


Photo of the Edpress Workshop at the University of Wisconsin, June 23-29. 





Frank Maas Attends 
Washington Meeting 





Frank Maas, counselor at the 
Milwaukee Vocational school, at- 
tended the Safety Conference held 
in Washington in May upon invi- 
tation from the White House. The 
confe:ence included notables and 
officials of all states. Mr. Maas 
was asked to serve as a member 
of the educational committee. 





Wisconsin Represented 


During the past year several 
articles appeared in the Journal of 
Education and in state journals of 
other associations which were sup- 
plied by the Rural Editorial Serv- 
ice. The primary purpose of its 
founding and sponsorship by the 
Kellogg Foundation is to aid state 
educational magazines to better 
serve as an in-service medium to 
help teachers improve education. 
Many articles have already been 
released and more are planned for 
the year. ‘ 

The Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation was represented at both 
workshops. During the _ three 
weeks many ideas were gathered 
which will develop in changes in 
style and content of the Journal. 





Men may doubt what you say, 
but they will believe what you do. 
—ANON. 
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E. C. Hirsch, Wausau 
Supt., Dies July 19 


Everett C. Hirsch, city superin- 
tendent of Wausau schools since 
1934, died at a local hospital on 
July 19. His passing came as a 
result of serious complications fol- 
lowing a hip fracture in January. 


Mr. Hirsch enjoyed wide per- 
sonal and professional acquaintance 
throughout the state. This affable 
and congenial schoolman took ill- 
fortune, of which he had more 
than his share, and good-fortune in 
stride. His lively and stimulating 
companionship will be missed by 
all who knew him. In WEA cir- 
cles he made an outstanding con- 
tribution as chairman of: the Com- 
mittee on Locals. He was presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Educa- 
tion association and president of 
Rice Lake and Wausau Rotary 
clubs. During his years in Wau- 
sau, the schools progressed in 
many ways. 


A native of Sheboygan county, 
Mr. Hirsch spent his boyhood in 
Marathon county. He graduated 
from Oshkosh Normal school and 
secured a Master's degree from the 
University of Wisconsin. His pro- 
fessional experience covered ad- 
ministrative positions in Park 
Falls and Rice Lake. 








Save That Stub! 


When you enroll in the WEA 
you will receive a membership 
stub from the enrolling officer. 
Save it by all means. It is your 
pass to the general sessions, the 
sectional meetings, and the eve- 
ning program of the annual 
convention at Milwaukee, No- 
vember 7-9. Don’t fail to take 
it to the meeting with you. 











“Assignment: Tomorrow” 
May Be Secured Today 





Have you seen that 16mm sound 
film Assignment: Tomorrow which 
has been produced by the NEA 
and is being distributed from the 
WEA office at Madison? This is 
not a Hollywood production star- 
ring Margaret O’Brien, Rita Hay- 
worth, Clark Gable or any of the 
other celebrities whose names ap- 
pear in the bright lights of Main 
Street. Instead Assignment: To- 
morrow is a picture of simple, 





realistic scenes from the classrooms 
of the nations schools. The teach. 
ers and pupils who play the leads 
and those who are the extras por- 
tray the functions of the schools in 
the progress of civilization. The 
film presents the story and oppor- 
tunity of education as well as 
some of the inadequacies of edu- 
cation which handicaps the nation 
through the failure to develop its 
human resources. 

We have received at the WEA 
office many comments of high 
praise for the quality and purpose 
of the film, and then, too, we have 
received some reactions which 
point out the shortcomings of the 
picture. However, have you ever 
seen a show that everybody liked? 

Pop Rings the Bell, that 20 min- 
ute 16mm sound film which has 
been seen by thousands of Badgers, 
is still in demand and may be had 
for the asking. All it will cost you 
to see either picture is the time it 
takes and the return postage. The 
WEA pays the postage to you. 
Make your reservation now. 





PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 


410 Ins. Bldg. 


Madison 3, Wis. 





Ne ee eee ee ne ae sha 
Only Member National Association of Teachers Agencies in Wis. 


Telephone: Fairchild 8382 


Free enrollment 











Schorling and Clark 


pioneered in producing textbooks that emphasize 
meanings, that teach students to generalize, to reason. 


MATHEMATICS IN LIFE 
BASIC COURSE 


gives an enlarged and meaningful experience with the basic mathematical concepts 


for students who do not take algebra. 


Developments are concrete, amplified. Explanations are simple, easily understood. 
In conformity with the check list of essentials as recently stated by the Commission 
on Post-War Plans of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 Represented by Clay Mathers 
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Educational Spotlight 





LATEST NEWS OF INTEREST ABOUT EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 





COMING EVENTS 


Sept. 19-21—National Conference of County Su- 
perintendents, Des Moines, lowa 

Sept. 23-25—Co. Supts., Supervising Teachers, 
and Co. Normal Prin., Madison. 

Sept. 26-27—State Superintendents Conference for 
Administrators, Madison. 

Oct. 4—Rural School Charter Day 

Oct. 4—Central WEA, Wausau 

Oct. 4—Southwestern WEA, Platteville. 

Oct. 10-11—Lake Superior, WEA, Superior. 

Oct. 10-11—North WEA, Ashland. 

Oct. 10-11—Northwestern WEA, Eau Claire. 

Oct. 10-11—Western WEA, La Crosse. 

Nov. 7-9—WEA, Milwaukee. 

Feb, 7—Southern WEA, Madison. 

Mar. 1-G6—AASA, Atlantic avi 








Kiwanis International Elects Wood: Pres. 
Harrison U. Wood was re-elected as a member of 
the Board of Trustees of Kiwanis International at 
the annual convention in Atlantic City in June. 


Hedges Retires from Neenah Superintend- 
ency: Supt. C. F. Hedges retired this summer after 
devoting 39 years to the Neenah school system. Ten 
of these years Mr. Hedges taught in the high school. 
Upon the death of Supt. E. M. Beeman in 1917 he 
was elected superintendent which position he held 
29 years. During Supt. Hedges’ leadership the schools 
of Neenah expanded in plant facilities, new high 
school and elementary buildings, and enrolments. 

Mr. Hedges was possessed of a predominating stu- 
dent nature and kept abreast with educational prog- 
ress. He was an outstanding teacher and administra- 
tive associate to which your Editor, who enjoyed his 
presence as a neighbor, can testify. 

Our best wishes to Mr. Hedges. 


Hamburg Wins Service Award: At the close 
of the school year in May the second annual Teacher 
Service Award was presented to John H. Hamburg 
of the Edgerton High school faculty. The award 
of $100 is made by an Edgerton citizen to the teacher 
who has made the most outstanding contribution to 
Edgerton schools and community. Mr. Hamburg is 
head of the Social Studies department of the high 
school and assistant superintendent. 


Schoolmasters Become Mayors: The spring 
election started two Wisconsin school men on politi 
cal careers. John E. Hoar, principal of Barron High 
school, was elected mayor of the city of Barron, and 
Fred Reger, a rural teacher of Lincoln county, became 
the chief executive of Merrill. We wish them well in 
their endeavors to harmonize the conflicting interests 
and divergent viewpoints which usually prevail in 
the typical American community. 


Deneen of Shullsburg Retires: E. A. Deneen, 
who has been principal of Shullsburg P Public schools 
for the past 25 years, retired at the close of the 
last school year. Mr. Deneen has been in school work 
for 32 years. The faculty sponsored a banquet in his 
honor which included the members of the Board of 
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Education as guests. Since Mr. Deneen has been an 
apiarist for a number of years and owns a farm near 
Shullsburg we can guess what his interests will be. 


Trueblood Leaves Watertown Vocational: 
At the close of school in June, B. C. Trueblood an- 
nounced his retirement after being associated with 
the Watertown Public schools for 34 years, the last 
20 years as director of the school of Vocational and 
Adult Education. An editorial from the Watertown 
Times praises very highly the work of Mr. Trueblood 
and the contributions he has made to education and 
to the community. May we add our best wishes to 
those he has already received. 


Waupun High Holds Open House: The 
school authorities of Waupun invited the eighth 
gtade graduates of Dodge and Fond du Lac counties 
who live near Waupun to be the guests of Waupun 
High school on May 13. Pupils were urged to visit 
school, attend classes, and familiarize themselves with 
the school program and offerings. At noon the visit- 
ing pupils were the guests of the Board of Education 
for luncheon and in the afternoon they were enter- 
tained by a special band concert. During both morn- 
ing and afternoon the guest pupils visited classes 
escorted by student hosts. Henry C. Wegner, super- 
intendent of schools, reports that of the 55 invita- 
tions sent out 40 pupils attended the “Open House’’. 





TOP CONCERTS 
MILWAUKEE AUDITORIUM 


CONCERT SERIES 1946-47 
5 Concerts—$5.00, $6.00, $7.00 


Our Prices Include Tax. All Seats Reserved 





EUGENE LIST—Pianist Monday, Oct. 28 
MARIAN ANDERSON—Contralto 
Friday, Nov. 8 

ROBERT MERRILL—Baritone, and 
RAYA GARBOUSOVA—Cellist 

Thursday, Mar. 6 
HEIFETZ—Violinist Monday, Apr. 7 
ARION CLUB CHORUS—Oratorio 


Sunday, Apr. 13 
St. Paul by Mendelssohn 


**Single reserved seats for any of the 
above concerts are—$1.20, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50, 
$3.00, Incl. Tax-—ALL SEATS RESERVED 





ORDER NOW! 


ARION MUSICAL CLUB DA. 2522 
(Edmund Gram Music House) 
718 N. Milwaukee St. 
Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
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Credit Union Staff Changes: On August 1, 
Elizabeth Ellis of Brooklyn, Wisconsin, who has been 
employed at the Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 
for the past three years resigned to return to her 
home. She has been succeeded by Virginia Rasmussen 
of Madison. 


Top Honors to Winneconne: Gordon Leisti- 
kow, principal of Winneconne, was the first to re- 
port a 100% enrollment in the WEA for 1946-47. 
Congratulations! 


.Tomah Teachers Join County Assn.: The 
teachers of the Tomah Public schools have voted to 
join the Monroe County Education association. 


Textbooks by Air: What is believed to be the 
first use of aviation for transporting large quantities 
of school textbooks was inaugurated recently by The 
L. W. Singer Company, Educational Publishers, of 
Syracuse, New York. Arrangements were made by 
the Pennsylvania Central Airlines for an experimental 
flight to carry a full cargo of more than two and 
one-half tons of books from the Singer Company’s 
printing plant at Kingsport, Tennessee, to the Syra- 
cuse Municipal Airport. Mrs. L. W. Singer, who has 
the distinction of being one of the few successful 
women publishers in the country, made this state- 
ment: “We welcome this newest method of trans- 
portation and we plan to make regular use of Air 
Freight as part of our usual service to our schools.” 


Olmstead Joins U. of W. Staff: Clarence 
Olmstead has joined the staffs of the geography de- 
partment and the department of educational methods 
at the University of Wisconsin and will begin his 
work with the fall term. Mr. Olmstead’s graduate 





CHILDREN LOVE 
THIS NEW EASY 
WAY TO MUSIC 


Here’s an easier, better, happier 
way to teach Music to grade 
students—a method scientifically 
developed and tested for years in classrooms 
throughout America. Teaches rhythm, sight read- 
ing, pitch perception and solfeggio easily, enjoyably. 


Get this FREE BOOK... 
this EASY Teaching Plan 


**How to Create New Interest 
in your Grade School Music 
Classes’’—tells how to organize 
your first Song Flute classes. 
how to interest parents; gives 
the famous ‘‘Beat Response 
Method’’; starts you on the fun 
route to success in classroom cA 
music Get this free book. Use it. Results will win 
you the praise and respect of pupils, their parents, 
and your school officials. No obligations. Mail this 
coupon or a postal, today. 


THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY 


(Division of C. G. Conn, Ltd.) 
630S.Wabash Ave., Dept. 997, Chicago5, Ill. 
























THE SONG FLUTE COMPANY I 
630 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. 997 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

Gentlemen: I want to read your book ‘‘How to 
Create New Interest in Your Grade School Music 
Classes.’’ Please send my free copy, and literature 
describing the Song Flute. This places me under 
no obligation. 


Name 


Address 








Town State 
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work was done at the Universities of Michigan and 
California. He will teach academic courses in the 
department of geography and will also give the 
teacher training work in geography in the School 
of Education. During the academic year 1946-47, 
however, Professor Olmstead will do no teaching 
on the Madison campus, but will devote his time 
exclusively to acting as consultant in the state cur- 
riculum planning work. In this capacity as consultant 
his services will be available to teachers and admin- 
istrators throughout the state. 


Chippewa Falls Kiwanis Gives Scholarship: 
In an effort to interest promising young people to 
prepare for teaching as a career, the Chippewa Falls 
Kiwanis club is providing a $100.00 cash scholar- 
ship. The recipient will be selected by a committee 
from several applicants nominated by a committee 
of the Senior High school faculty. 


A Single Letter is Important: In the Superior 
Coach ad in the May Journal we put an “o” where 
we should have had an “e’”’. The statement should 
have read ‘“‘No mere body ornament’’ instead of ‘No 
more body ornament”. It was referring to the Su- 
perior Side Body Protection. Incidentally the Superior 
Coach Corporation, Lima, Ohio, offers free on request 
a booklet entitled “Six Steps to Safety”, a poster 
headed ‘‘Johnny-Go-Safely’, and a booklet “Your 
New School Bus’’. 


Student Council Advisors, Attention: Please 
return immediately to G. M. Van Pool, Vocational 
school, Milwaukee 3, the questionnaire on student 
council problems and projects. This information is 
urgently needed in order to make plans for the WEA 
convention. 


Ruhnke Retires at Milwaukee: After serving 
the Milwaukee school system for 46 years, Reinhard 
Ruhnke retired on July 31 as assistant superin- 
tendent. He began teaching in 1900 after graduation 
from the Milwaukee Normal school, now the State 
Teachers college. Later, he received a bachelor of 
arts degree from the University of Wisconsin, and 
in 1941 was presented with an honorary degree of 
doctor of education from Carroll college. His early 
years were spent as the administration’s coordinator 
of English and reading, but since 1941 he has 
specialized in the supervision of social studies. 


Luberg Becomes Fred’s Assistant: LeRoy 
Luberg, former principal of West Junior High school, 
Madison, was discharged from the Navy in the 
spring, whereupon he enrolled for.further graduate 
work in the University. This fall he becomes assistant 
to President Edwin B. Fred, a fine promotion for a 
fine schoolman. 


Thiel Retires at Lawrence: R. B. Thiel, for 
20 years head of the department of education at 
Lawrence college, retired at the end of the last 
academic year. He spent many years in public school 
work before going into college work. 





IS YOUR SCHOOL SAFE? 


from dangers of di:ease, accident and emot'‘onal crip- 
= Dis over what your school can do to improve 
ealth of teachers and pupi's. Read ‘‘Suggested S$ hool 
Hea'th Policies’’—concise, rea’able, authoritat've charter 
for s hool health. Get latest profess'onal opin’on from 
15 'eading medica! and educational organizations. 50,000 
copies scld. 48 neat, factful ges. Send 25¢ (no 
stamps) to Hea'th Education Council, Dept. E1, 10 
Downing Street, New York 14, New York. 
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Schlagle Addresses Milwaukee SEA: Mil- 
waukee Secondary Education association had a ban- 
quet and business meeting on May 8 at the Athletic 
club. Pres. F. L. Schlagle of the NEA was the 
featured speaker. Fine gifts were presented to out- 
going officers. 


Marguerite Michi Married: Miss Michi, a 
former teacher of Milwaukee and a member of the 
Executive committee of the WEA from 1941-45, was 
married to Elroy W. Bruns on August 7 at Gary, 
Indiana. She represented District No. 6 on the 
Executive committee which includes Milwaukee and 
Milwaukee county. They will live at 4222 West 
Spaulding Place, Milwaukee. We wish to add our 
best wishes and congratulations to the many others 
already received. 


Joint Committee Elects Officers: At a recent 
meeting of the Joint Committee on Education, Jennie 
Schrage, representing the Wisconsin Library Com- 
mission, was chosen president for the following year. 
Mrs. Frank Clapp of the League of Women Voters, 
was elected vice president, and Dorothy Puestow of 
the WEA was named secsetary-treasurer. The Joint 
Committee on Education is composed of the repre- 
sentatives of several lay groups who meet the third 
Wedneseday of every month to consider the problems 
of education. The meetings are usually held in 
Madison. 


Mt. Horeb Holds Open House: As a «climax 
to the year’s school activities the Mt. Horeb Public 
schools invited the parents and friends to a Visiting 
Day or Open House. About 300 visited classses in 
the elementary and high school and observed the 
work being done. The theme was “The Task of the 
School” with a program designed to acquaint the 
parents with the oon of the schogl and the teaching 
staff. Later eighth graders in the rural community 
were invited to spend a day visiting classes in high 
school. In addition to the regular class work a pro- 
gram was presented for the guests. 





NECROLOGY = 
(*WEA Member at Time of Death) 


*Everett C. Hirsch, 60, superintendent of schools 
at Wausau since 1934, died July 19. Elsewhere in 
this issue will be found a more detailed account of 
his training and professional work. 


Emma Eleanor Snyder, 80, a retired teacher in 
Madison, passed away June 30 after a long illness. 
She taught at Delavan for a few years before 
coming to Madison in 1889 where she continued to 
teach until retirement in 1936. In all Miss Synder 
taught for 55 years. 


Genie A. Laws, 85, died May 8 at Mazomanie. 
After graduation from high school she taught for a 
few years before attending Whitewater Normal 
school. Her teaching experience since graduation 
from college included 25 years in various schools of 
the state and two terms as superintendent of schools 
for western Dane county. She retired several years 
ago. 


_ *Mable Hendrickson, 49, West High school teacher 
in Madison, died May 19 after a short illness. She 
was a graduate of Platteville Normal school and 
the University of Wisconsin. She had taught English 
in Bagley, Mount Hope, Darlington, and Blanchard- 
ville before joining the Madison staff 16 years ago. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will 


find interesting and helpful 





For Teachers Looking for Aids in 


Instructing Classes About 





Guide to class discussions. A 40-page pam- 
phlet, “Teaching About the United Nations 
Charter’’, has just been published by the N.E.A. 
This pamphlet gives you seven teaching 
outlines, as well as other helpful information. 


Radio broadcasts. Many might prove adapted 
to classroom listening. 


Scrapbooks. These might be compiled as a year- 
long project, coordinated with English, Art, 
and Social Studies. 


Assembly programs. Many local civic organi- 
zations are prepared to supply speakers for 
assembly or club programs. 


These suggestions were made by Dr. Belmont 
Farley, Director of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions for the N. E. A. 


For further information about the pamphlet, or 
for a free copy of the U. N. Charter and 
definite assembly program suggestions, write 
directly to the Nationa! Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


We hope that the foregoing is helpful to you just as 
millions of people have found chewing Wrigley’s 
Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for 
complete chewing 
satisfaction. 


















YOURS... 
For the Asking 


A list of Free and Inexpensive Classroom Helps 
Available from The Journal’s Advertisers 
It's the coupons you use that work for you. 
Advertisers in this issue will send you material 
especially prepared for teachers by authorities in 
their respective lines. Some of these teaching aids 
are listed below, but every advertisement in this 
issue has a message for you. If you are in a hurry 
for the material, use the advertisers’ own coupons. 

Or, use the single coupon below for ordering as 

many items as you can use to good’ advantage. 

la. “Shoes Thru the Ages’ is a 40 page booklet, 
size 44%4x6Y4 inches, which has been edited 
from the academic point of view. Shoes from 
the humblest pre-historic types and from all 
countries are attractively illustrated in colors. 
Ideal as a textbook in the elementary grades 

. and exceedingly useful as authentic mate- 
rial for the high school theme. Furnished 
FREE in quantities to fit your needs. (Peters 
Shoe Co.) 

2a. “NEW Guide to a Good Grooming Program” 
—High School teachers’ manual for use in 
Health Education, Home Economics, Guid- 
ance, Business Subjects and by School Nurses 
and Deans. Covers material for both boys and 
girls. With it is provided visual material for 
complete units on body cleanliness, hand care, 
hair care, dental health, and physical fitness. 
(Bristol-Myers Company) 

3a. 80-page catalog illustrating and describing 
worktexts, workbooks, and other instructional 
aids available for all important teaching sub- 
jects. (The Steck Co.) 

4a. “How to Create New Interest in Your Grade 
School Music Classes” is.a cheerful, full-color 
booklet offered free to elementary music 
teachers and music educators. Helps to make 
teaching music fun for teacher and pupil in 
a way that ingrains the fundamentals of music 
so they can never be forgotten. Tells how to 
teach music to youngsters in the third to fifth 
grades in a better, easier, and more successful 
way. (Song Flute) 

Sa. “A Suggested Plan for a Classroom Motion 
Picture Clinic” prepared in collaboration with 
the Center for the Study of Audio-Visual In- 
structional Materials of the University of 
Chicago and distributed by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. This mimeographed guide 
outlines a one-day program covering the in- 
structional values of the classroom film, the 
organization and administration of a class- 
room film program, the selection and evalua- 
tion of classroom films, and using the class- 
room film widely. 

6a. New Catalog of Films. Lists for rental and 
for purchase 16 mm sound and silent, black 
and white and color. For Educational and 
Recreational use. More than 1000 films listed 
and described and classified according to sub- 
ject headings. (DeVry) 

104, ‘‘Famous Highways of the United States” is a 
wall display 8 ft. wide, lithographed in 4 
colors. It contains typical scenes from 8 
famous highways of the country. It is accom- 
panied by four lesson topics dealing with the 
history and beauty spots along the highways. 
Charge 10¢ (Greyhound Lines) 
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CITY STORK— 


(Continued from page 19) 
larger proportion, and we capitalize their value 
at $1,000 a year earning power for 30 years, 
the value of these migrating youth from the less 
productive of our farms is fully five times the 
value of the crops and other products sold. 


What Can We Do? 


Can the city be made a good place to rear 
children—at least enough to reproduce the 
race? I think it can be; I hope it will be. But 
it will be a different kind of city and, more 
important, the citizens will have different ob- 
jectives; different ideals of success, different 
judgments as to things worth while from those 
characteristic of city people today. It must be 
realized that the life is more important than 
the meat, and the body than raiment. Our 
modern urban civilization is tending toward 
extinction. 

Meanwhile we should realize that the people 
of the future are the children of the poor but 
proud farmers of the Southern Appalachian 
Mountains, of the croppers and tenants of the 
Cotton Belt, of the hill folks that live along 
the Ohio River and its tributaries, of the 
Amish and Mennonites of Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania, Virginf’a, Ohio, Indiana, and Kansas, 
of the German-Russian Catholics of North 
Dakota, of the Mormons of Utah and Idaho, 
and other plain and humble people who have 
been partially protected from the influences of 
modern urban culture by their geographic iso- 
lation or their religious convictions. 

Can we devise a kind of education that 
will sharpen our sense of values enough to 
reverse the trend and save the family? If not, 
we may educate ourselves out of existence. 





Use this Coupon 
State Teachers Magazines 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked. 
3¢ is enclosed for each item. 5 
la 2a 3a 4a 5a. 6a 104 
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New Books 





NOTES ON THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 





Teaching Social Studies in Elementary Schools, by 
Wesley and Adams. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
1946. 353 p. List $2.75 
The authors of Teaching Social Studies in Elemen- 

tary School start out by considering the place of the 

elementary school in our complex educational system 
and the progress which has been made. Then they 
proceed to treat the position and importance of the 

Social Studies in the same method. Chapters on the 

child and the teacher, social studies curriculum, pro- 

cedures, and evaluation give a complete overview of 
the entire subject. 


Mathematics in Life, by Schorling and Clark. World 
Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 1946. 500 
p. Illus. List $1.80 
This is the type of course suited to the abilities 

of the majority of students in mathematics classes. 

One of the best points of the book is the meaningful 

and thorough going way in which new topics are 

developed. Attention has been focused on introducing 
new concepts in a way that should make the principle 
involved concrete to the student. Progress is made 
in easy steps, developments are concrete and am- 
plified, and explanations are simple and easily under- 
stood. In their selection of content the authors have 
included what is generally agreed to be essential in 
a basic exploratory mathematics course for example, 


a general mathematics course for ninth grade. The 
publishers emphasize the close correlation of the con- 
tent with the recommendations of The Commission 
on Post-War Plans by the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics. 


Essentials in English—Laboratory Method,'by Smith 
and McAnulty. McCormick—-Mathers Publishing 
Co., Wichita, Kan. 1946 
The Essentials in English—Laboratory Method has 

been completely rewritten and now contains four new 

books for grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. However, the 
complete teaching, testing, and self-checking Labora- 
tory Method that has proved so effective has not 
been changed. The artist’s new illustrative slant has 
definitely added human interest throughout these new 

books that will appeal to high school students. A 

set of tests—one diagnostic, eight achievement, and 

one final—is provided with each book. 


Heritage of World Literature, by E. A. Cross and 
Neal M. Cross. Macmillan Co., New York. 1946. 
623 p. 

The Heritage of World Literature is an anthology. 
It is a collection of writings from the great spokes- 
men of every era and from many civilizations and 
countries. Since our civilization is the product of the 
contributions from many lands and peoples these 





Now available in cloth and text- 
workbook editions 
Grades 2-8 





The Pupils’ Own 
Vocabulary Spellers 


GATES - RINSLAND - SARTORIUS - PEARDON 


WHY “pupils’ OWN vocabulary” ? 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 





BECAUSE 


in these spellers the words children 
actually use are taught in the grade 
in which they use them. 
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standing of the problems of our society—problems 


to be faced and solved by the experience of the past 
} “f and the hope and vision of the future. The intro. 
ousanads o ductory unit, Friends to the Ground, are writings 


about America by Americans. In many cases it is 


the reaction of people from foreign countries who 
are exiles and who see in America the hope of man. 
kind. After this the organization is chronologically 


coming down through the centuries from Greek and 
. W Roman civilizations through the Middle Ages to the 

Do Their Best ork 20th century writers. It is the material needed for the 
° h appreciation of our heritage of world literature. The 
wit anthology is for senior high schools. 


W E B Ss T E we | Donald Duck Sees South America, by H. Marion 


Palmer and illustrated by Walt Disney Studios, 


W ‘@) R K Bo Oo @] K g | D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 1945. 138 p. 96¢ 


This is a clever story illustrated by color cartoons 
of Donald Duck touring South America by the 


selections will serve as a background for the under. VY 





Teachers over America who use Webster Work- 


books have learned that the quick, efficient, and various means of travel a tourist would experience, 
economical help these books give assures better He starts out by being bumped off the plane to make 
results. Pupils, too, have expressed their delight | a place for a dignitary with priority en route to — VOLL 
with these sound, practical books. More than 100 South America. He then boards a boat headed for the 
titles in the fields of reading, arithmetic, English, Panama Canal. Following an interesting account of 
geography, social studies, health, and safety. his trip through the Canal he recounts his travels to 


the South American countries. In describing his _H 
; ON THE WAY TO READING . : journey he tells the customs and habits of our neigh. 4 

An appealing workbook for reading readiness which ors to the South. This interestingly written and well — Ross 

prepares directly for the reading of pre-primers. Pictures,  jj{ustrated book is intended for the upper elementary 

vocabulary, and reading matter are based upon con- grades. 

cepts, experiences, activities, and vocabulary most 

widely incorporated in pre-primers as determined by within the Americas, by Collette, Cross, Stauffer. 

research. 95 pages. List price $.44. Ginn & Co., New York. 1946. 532 p. List $2.32 


EYE AND EAR FUN These stories and legends, songs and verses, de. — Preside: 


A series of phonics workbooks. A separate course for S¢f!ptions and true-life stories are an introduction to om 
each of the primary grades. Book IV offers a composite life in the Americas. The authors have assembled 
course of materials selected from the books for grades Nd placed in an attractive setting a collection of most 
1-3. Book IV is designed for remedial use in the upper fascinating stories containing a wide enough assott- 


grades with pupils who have not had the basic training ment to stimulate the interest of any class in litera- Reson 





iven in books 1, 2, and 3. ; ture. It contains sketches of land and people of both F Froren 
ooks 1, 2, and 3, 64 pages. List price $.24. Book 4, North and South America, which give the pupil 4 
128 pages. List price $.32. sense of belonging. The book is well illustrated 
with photographs, drawings, and reproductions of 

MY ARITHMETIC TABLET paintings. ‘ rt. 

A revised, stepped-up series for grades 1-8, Abundant i AW:! 

drill and problem material, supplementary practice ex- | Science for Everyday Life, by Smith and Vance. me | 

ercises for those who need extra help, excellent ex- J. B. Lippincott Co., New York. 1946. 732 p. A 

planatory material which relieves the teacher of much List $1.96 HJ. A 

supervision, generous spacing for necessary —— Science for Everyday Life is prepared to serve two Joun } 
tions, and two convenient scoring systems make these types of situations. It is a complete, one-year general 
most usable books. _ teat) etki olee science book adapted to use in eighth and ninth 
Grade 1, 96 pages. List price $.28. Grades 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, grades and it will serve as a third book in those 

7, 8, 128 pages. List price $.32. schools where the third year of science repeats the Publi 

SAFETY SAM SERIES | cycle covered in the two earlier years. It is divided July an 

A series of kbooks in safety with a humorous into six units under the titles matter, energy, life Wen, 

series Of Cext-work earth, man, and inventions. It is well organized for aco 

Bee aaelieies.  Peatesely hestrsced Ecc ge lesson onvete ae pen a ae 

/ : ‘. : to stimulate interest and to aid in understanding. The | 

controlled a " grading pe — — Chapter reviews containing word study, restatements B consin | 

of new words. Can be a part of the reading program. of principles, and thought questions aid the busy B tend | 

Books 1 and 2, 64 pages. List price $.28. sisdlaes for dele 

Books 3, 4, 5, and 6, 96 pages. List price $.32. ee ; 4 rece 

On the Way to Reading, by Stone and Gatchel. The 

~~ Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis. 1945. cation, 

96 pages. Net 33¢. open to 

to then 

Send for the 1946 This workbook for reading readiness prepares medium 


WEBSTER WORKBOOK CATALOG NOW directly for the reading of pre-primers. The pit- paralale 


tures, vocabulary, and reading matter are based Kong 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. pon the concepts, experiences, activities, and vo- Natio 


cabulary most widely incorporated in pre-primers. § ers Ma 
1808 Washington Ave., St. Louis 3,Mo.  f). iain centers of iatevent are the Cale. pets, Chicago 


playthings, and spontaneous child activities. ae 
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